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What new use for synthetic rubber do you see here? 


Clearly different is the sample of compounded PLIoFLEx—the lighter colored 
synthetic rubber—pictured above. It’s the first time ever that such transparency 
has been achieved in rubber. And what a host of possible uses it brings to mind— 
shoe soles, hose, tubing, toys, housewares, novelties. 

Easier said than done, however, was finding the right combination of materials 
to produce this “clear” compound. Over 700 formulations were evaluated before 
success was realized. And of all the rubbers and pigments tested only combina- 
tions of PLIOFLEX 1778 and a silica pigment, Hi-Sil 233, permitted the maximum 
transparency for both hard and soft products. 





The reasons why PLIoFLeEx fills the bill so well are its extremely light color, its 
purity and its excellent general physical properties, not to mention its 

economy. These, incidentally, are the same reasons why PLIOFLEX 

is so frequently specified for other, more commgn uses. 


-_ ¥ CHEMICAL 
What can you'do with PLIOFLEx in “clear” rubber or " 
other applications? Sfart finding out by writing ° 
for full details to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, GOOD, YEAR 
Dept. B-9458, Akron 16, Ohio. DIVISION a 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic —-T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio DEPARTMENT 


CHEMIGUM ‘© PLIOFLEX * PLIOLITE *®© PLIO-TUF * PLIOVIC © WING-CHEMICALS 


Hi-Sil—T.M. Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation 


> 


High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 





BY TELEPHONE 


It’s quick and economical 


When you get an inquiry from out-of-town, reach for 
your telephone. That way you get to the prospect 
before competitors—while he’s still interested. You 
can answer his questions, write the order quickly, 
personally. 


A popular idea. A profitable one, too. Why not 
try it yourself? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 


How soon can you deliver? 


Have you serutce 
facilities in this area? 


Will thep 
© 
tn ®hippinge® My delay 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 
First Each 
Three Additional 
For example: Minutes Minute 
Cleveland to Detroit 55¢ 15¢ 
Buffalo to Boston $110 30¢ 
Washington, D.C., 
to Indianapolis $125 35¢ 
Dallas to Chicago $150 40¢ 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 














Additional life found by Sinclair in the 40-year old Garber Field 
is signified by the “Christmas tree” valve (left) which harnesses 
a newly completed deep flowing well. To the right stands a pump 


Old Faithful of 


“Garber...” 


This was a magic name in 1916, the year 
the new-born Sinclair company discovered 
the Garber Field, about 100 miles west of 


a booming town called Tulsa. 


In its first 40 years, Garber produced more 
than 60 million barrels of oil for Sinclair. 


Late last year Garber again leaped into 
oil country headlines. After long, geological 
study, Sinclair Oil & Gas Company found 
additional deep-trapped oil in a field that 
many thought had passed into history. And 


still lifting oil from one of the original shallow wells. In the 
background at far right a derrick marks the site of additional 
deep drilling in the rejuvenated field. 


the Oil Fields 


Garber should continue to produce for 
many years to come. 


Sinclair's production of crude oil is increas- 
ing sharply. And significant new fields found 
over the past few months in the Louisiana 
Offshore area, in Venezuela, in Texas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico and in the 
Rocky Mountain area give promise of still 
greater future production. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION © 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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FORBES in Chicago 


Tus month Forses, whose own growth has been 
every bit as dynamic as that of many of the com- 
panies it reports on, will take what Ad Director 
“Pete” Rees calls “another big step.” At 360 
North Michigan Boulevard, in the heart of Chi- 
cago’s bustling lake shore business district, Forses 
is opening its own advertising office. 

Object of the new advertising field headquar- 
ters is to bring the Forses story directly to mid- 
west advertisers. As the newest of our growing 
list of services to advertisers, the Chicago office 
will be staffed by a crackerjack crew headed by 
Arthur Carwardine, a veteran of 18 years with 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., the last 15 spent 
covering the Midwest for Business Week. To as- 
sist Midwest Ad Manager Carwardine, Forses 
Advertising Representative Ken Nicklas, a Navy 
veteran and Holy Cross graduate, will transfer 
from New York to the new Chicago office. 

Thus, with full-time representation in Chicago, 
Carwardine and his staff will also be serving seven 
other states besides Illinois, telling the significant 
Forses story directly to corporations and their 
advertising agencies. A Chicago banker we know 
tells us that our new field office is in “the finest lo- 
cation in the city of Chicago.” Says Ad Director 
Rees: “We are very proud to be opening an office 
in Chicago, and expect to expand it further with- 
in the year.” 














Moving food for growing babies 
—jars by the millions! —provides 
food for thought by heads of grow- 
ing businesses. Do three things: 
one, take a close, hard-boiled look at 
your materials handling methods; 
two, make a hard-boiled audit of 
what they cost; three, call in Clark. 


aa 


Buchanan, Michigan. Mi a'L Eda Bf 
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cs NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


ee CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICK.S, N. Y. 








Map shows conditions in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of November. 

















A GUARANTEED 
LIFE INCOME 


Learn How You May Obtain 
Financial Security By Sharing 
in aGreat Christian Enterprise 


Send today for interesting free 
booklet, “A Gift That Lives.” It 
tells about a remarkable Annuity 
Plan—unfailingly successful for 
more than 100 years—whereby 
you receive a generous, largely 
tax exempt income right 
from the start—at the 
same time help a great 
Christian Cause vital 
to all denominations. 
For full details, send 
coupon today. 





AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your book- 


let FM-72, entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives.” 


Name 


month. 



































THE TOP TEN CITIES Y, Percentage Gain ZONE INDEXES 
Months Listed: Over Last Year 
GREATEST GAINS GREATEST LOSSES Bsn My MS Hyd 
Duluth-Sup’r (2) +10% | Sioux Falls (4) —7% pec. JAN. Fes. 
Reenehe 9 Montgomery — New England 45% +2% 41% 
| Miami (5) 8 | Knoxville (7) —5 Middle Atlantic | +4 42 41 
| Reno 8 | Detroit (10) 3 Midwest ow _2 alll 
Columbus 7 | Omaha (5) —2 South 46 42 43 
Tampa (1) +7 Providence (2) —2 North Central 45 45 40 
Phoenix (3) 7 | Grand Rapids —2 South Central +4 +1 ' +2 
Mobile 7 | Ft. Smith (2) —l Seentate 47 45 45 
Charleston, W. Va. 7 | San Antonio —l ' 
Portland, Oregon 6 | Ft. Wayne a | Pacific +7 +3 +4 
| tinuously in this column since Map for indicateg | avon wnoex! +4 1 +2 | +1 





























Address. 





City 





Zone____ State. 
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NEXT ISSUE: 
NATIONAL LEAD. By current Wall Street folklore, “growth stocks” are a 


premium-priced, aristocratic breed. Forses looks at National Lead, a prime 
specimen of the breed, and answers a hard question: is its reputation deserved? 


Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. F1015 
Please send me Forses for the period checked: 


00 1 Year $6 0 2 Years $9 





C0 Enclosed is remittance of $... [1 will pay when billed 
PN <c.06ncsenade obscene bOsNdnse ees dba bees 6046s 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
PTT he ere er ee ree seuwewes 
oe ee ie. . cc anececkeeabeneneal Zone.......- Ee ee 


Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 
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You're leading the field and you hate 
to stop. But fuel’s running low, your 
tires are going, and the RPM’s suggest 
trouble. If you’re smart, ‘you come in 
for a stop, let your crew go to work. 


It takes them 40 seconds maybe, to 
change your fuel, oil, and tires, check 
on those RPM’s, send you back to the 
track good as new. 


Smart investors, of course, do much 
the same thing. With things running 
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smoothly, they leave well enough 
alone—but they stop for a check at 
the first sign of trouble. 


For example, our Research Depart- 
ment reviews thousands of port- 
folios each year for investors, mea- 
sures the merits of different indus- 
tries, companies, stocks—does all 
that it can to remedy any weak points 
it spots in a particular program. 


There’s no charge for such a review, 





you're not obligated in any way. 
If you think it’s about time for a 
“pit stop” yourself, just write to our 
Research Department about your 
own investment situation. You'll 
get a detailed, objective analysis of 
your holdings and what, if any- 
thing, should be done about them. 
As we said, there’s no charge or 
obligation of any kind, whether 
you re a customer or not. 


Simply address— 
Research Department SD-84 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. + Offices in 107 Cities 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE February 8, 1957 






$171,720,200 


Phillips Petroleum Company 


44% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
due 1987 























Holders of the Company’ s outstanding Common Stock are being offered 
rights to subscribe at 100% for the above Debentures at the rate of $100 prin- 
cipal amount of Debentures for each 20 shares of Common Stock held of record 
on February 7, 1957. Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern 
Standard Time, on February 25, 1957. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to 
purchase any unsubscribed Debentures and, both during and following the 
subscription period, may offer Debentures as set forth in the Prospectus. 















































Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified 
to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 















The First Boston Corporation 











Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Kuhn, Loeb &Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 





Glore, Forgan & Co. Hallgarten & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 











Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 

Lazard Fréres & Co. 

Smith, Barney & Co. 







































THE 
HONORED 
OCCASION 







When a friend receives world-wide 





scientific recognition—or any other 





signal honor—salute the occasion 





with a memorable gift. 








CHIVAS 


g ROYAL SALUTE 






A Scotch whisky of rare age, in a 
commemoration flagon created by Ropal Boviton, 
of England and prized by collectors 
of ceramics. It is enclosed 
in a rich velvet pouch. 
About twenty-five dollars in most areas. 











By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Purveyors of Provisions and Scotch Whisky. 
CHIVAS BROS. LTD. 

of Aberdeen, Scotland. Established 1801. 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY * 86 PROOF * GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





READERS SAY 


Annual Report 


Srr: Your Annual Report on Ameri- 
can Industry (Forses, Jan. 1) is a very 
creditable job, and gives a fine analysis 
of American industries. 

Your charts on earning power, growth 
power, etc., are excellent and I have 
used them to compare our own small 
operations with the many quoted in 
your magazine. 

Usually we take our pen in 
rather quickly to send in “a gripe”; 
are a little slow about sending in a 


hand 
and 
“pat 


on the back.” Best wishes to you in this 
new year. 
—J. B. O’Connor 
President 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Dallas, Tex. 





Inequities 


Sir: Recently, I had the opportunity 
of reading your very fine editorial en- 
titled “Those Who Can, Teach” (Forses, 
Jan. 1). I do not need to tell you that it 
is very heartening to those of us in the 
field of education to have men in busi- 
ness present our point of view so bril- 
liantly. 

As a Graduate School of Social Work, 
we not only have the problems facing all 
educational institutions, but others 
which concern us deeply. Currently, this 
country spends $23 billion annually from 
taxes and private funds on its welfare 
and health programs. In addition the 
U.S. gives assistance to foreign coun- 
tries, especially for the development of 
improved services and facilities in these 
fields. Also, it is estimated that by 1960, 
there will be a shortage of 100,000 social 
workers to administer these tremendous 
programs. 


—KENNETH D. JOHNSON 
Dean, The New York 

School of Social Work 
New York City 


Sir: Your article entitled “Those Who 
Can, Teach” stated that “. . . teachers 
were the only occupational group that 
has yet been untouched by [the nation’s 


prosperity], the only group whose real 
earnings have actually fallen since 
1940.” 

In your issue of Jan. 15, 1957 you 
quote, without comment, a letter from 
Russell F. Albert, Colonel, USAR-Re- 
| tired. 


I, too, deplore the fact that teachers 
are inadequately reimbursed, but to set 
the record straight I submit the follow- 
ing factual data. 

For rank of Colonel (Army, Air Force, 
Marine Corps) and Captain (Navy, 
Coast Guard) with 20 years’ service: 

Increase in percentage of pay and al- 
lowances from 1940 to date: 64%. 

Increase in percentage of purchasing 
power from 1940 to date: 29%. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 63) 
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Through The Slough. This 75-ton gasoline “splitter” was made by U. S. Steel's 
Consolidated Western Steel Division in San Francisco. It was so huge that it had to be 
shipped on a sea-going barge through an old slough (tidal creek) that hadn’t been used for 
50 years and was specially dredged out for the journey. 


12-Ton Stainless Steel Propeller. 
A typical Great Lakes ore boat will de- 
velop about 4,000 horsepower. But 
newer models turn out 7,000 hp., and 
need stronger propellers to harness this 
extra energy. These blades were made 
from Stainless Steel: it casts easily, 
resists fatigue, and is easy to weld. 


The Mysterious Bends. This “sucker rod” was . \ 
pulled from an oil well in which the casing had ’ 
collapsed. This 14-foot sucker rod had been : 

\I 


twisted into an 18-inch pretzel, yet it didn’t break 
or even crack! The rod was made by the Oil Well 
Supply Division of U. S. Steel. 


wo 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE . . OIL WELL SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other 
Wednesday evening by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
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How Glidden is growing with the 
8.8 billion dollar sales of appliances 


To help sell appliances of all kinds, to help make them 
perform better and longer, is a responsibility of sup- 
pliers such as The Glidden Company. 


Consider the part now played by protective coat- 
ings. The Glidden Company is a leading supplier of 
gleaming finishes in an infinite range of colors, both 
to protect and beautify exterior surfaces of appli- 
ances. In addition, Glidden supplies polyester resins 
and other ingredient materials for plastic cabinets 
and parts. 


Pigments, that make today’s array of colors possi- 
ble, also come from Glidden. So do metal powders 
from which manufacturers now mold a myriad of 


precision parts, such as oil-less bearings, to help 
appliances run smoothly. 


Rubber, that seals appliances tight, is compounded 
with pine tar derivatives made by Glidden. And 
plastics, for handles on irons and knobs for TV 
sets, are improved through the use of Glidden 
soybean derivatives. 


These are but a few examples of the way The 
Glidden Company serves the huge appliance industry. 
And they are typical of the way Glidden grows 
through helping improve products, develop new ones, 
or reduce costs for the growth industries Glidden 


serves. The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


PAINTS CHEMICALS - PIGMENTS - METALS 


For Consumers; Product Finishes; 
Industrial Maintenance; Al! Surfaces 


SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 


Naval Stores; 
Terpene Chemicals; Resins 


CHEMURGY 


Soybean Derivatives; 
Grain Merchandising 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


For Food Processors; 
Restaurants; Consumers 


Pigments and Metal Powders 
for industry 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


More jobs will be opening up by 
the middle of next month, says the 
U.S. Department of Labor. One of 
its surveys showed that employers in 
three quarters of the nation’s 149 
major industrial areas intend to ex- 
pand their payrolls by then. But, 
warns the Department, the projected 
increases are generally small and 
partly seasonal. 


June graduates will be more in de- 
mand than ever. One survey, in fact, 
shows that industry wants a third 
more college graduates than it hired 
last year. To get them, it will pay 
starting salaries of $433 a month to 
engineers, $385 to general students. 


New York Stock Exchange’s own rec- 
ord of Big Board stocks during 1956: 
563 common stock fell in price, 398 
rose and 74 showed no change. Of the 
losers, 36 lost 40% or more of their 
value. On the plus side, 69 gained 
40% or more. 


Labor wants more money from 
management, not more leisure, ac- 
cording to a recent survey. One la- 
bor leader explained his demands for 
a shorter week in this way: the short- 
er the week, the sooner overtime pay 
begins. 


You'll live longer in the future, say 
Government agencies. 
man of 65 can expect to have 13.3 
more years of life. By 1975, the ex- 
pectation will be for 14.5 more years. 


Ford common stock, now selling be- 
low its $64.50 offering price, could 
bounce back, say its supporters. 
Their argument: Ford was first out 
with 1957 models, did not have the 
heavy retooling and expansion costs 
of 1956 and could get a lift in earn- 
ings from its new Edsel car. 


Bootleg lending market has popped 
up in New York, the result of the 
current tightness in money. Busi- 
nessmen say it will grant secured 
loans at 2% a month. 
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U.S. boom in the past 10 years has 
been one of the biggest in history, 
points out the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. A few of its sta- 
tistics: baby births up 23% over 1946; 
jobs up 17%; production up 42%; 
families owning cars up 61%. 


Airlines now can charge full fares 
for young children who travel in the 
U.S. without an adult, because of a 
new ruling by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Basis of the CAB change: 
an unaccompanied child requires 
more care and responsibility by the 
airline than an adult. 


College costs will be rising soon 
for students, say top educators. As 
they see it, the increases will be high- 
est at private colleges, but students 
at many state universities also will 
have to pay more. 


Rumors of merger between Chicago 
Great Western, Kansas City Southern 
and Missouri-Kansas-Texas roads got 


fresh impetus when the Katy moved 
its Kansas City ticket office into the 
Southern’s general office building. 
Added fuel: ex-Great Western Presi- 
dent William N. Deramus, now head- 
ing Katy, is son of KCS President W. 
N. Deramus. 


General Dynamics may test the “ul- 
timate weapon”, the Atlas intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile, sometime this 
summer. Called “ultimate” because it 
cannot be intercepted by any known 
means, the weapon will speed across 
5,000 miles of ocean in a matter of 
minutes. 


Tight money is not the only factor 
cutting down housing starts, says the 
U.S. Savings & Loan League. The 
new villain: the price of the average 
house, which has risen 82% in the 
past decade, though average family 
income has increased only 42%. 


Excess weight does not seem to be 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 65) 





More Profits Ahead for 
ROADBUILDING STOCKS? 


Fp eggs of roadbuilding machinery are 
among the early beneficiaries of the 13-year 
$33 billion Federal highway building program ap- 
proved by Congress last June; for roadbeds must 
be cleared and graded first. It is expected that there 
will be additional spending by state, county 
which 
stable and sustained basis for dynamic growth in 


municipal governments, 


sales and profits. 


Stocks of some of these companies have already 
partially reflected the favorable outlook. But it is 
believed that important benefits still lie ahead and 
that selected issues offer especially attractive oppor- 
tunity for further capital appreciation. 


The Research Department of E. F. Hutton & Com- 
pany has prepared a special report containing an 
analysis of some of the roadbuilding companies, 
highlighting those considered most favorably situ- 
ated. A complimentary copy is yours for the asking. 
Simply phone for “Roadbuilding Re- 
port” or send this advertisement to the Manager, 
Investors’ Service Department. 


E. F. HUTTON & COMPANY 


34 Offices Throughout the Nation 


No obligation. 


and 
should provide a 





MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO e CHICAGO 
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New giant press gives greater strength 
fo modern steels and super-alloys 


Stainless steels, chrome-molys, titanium, zirconium — 
these are some of the alloys that are writing new in- 
dustrial history. 


At Curtiss-Wright’s Metals Processing Division, these 
alloys are being extruded with improved physical and 
fatigue properties in both the longitudinal and transverse 
planes, to exact specifications, by the world’s largest hori- 
zontal steel extrusion press. Large-diameter, high-integ- 
rity pipe . . . propeller blades . . . flanged casing rings 
for the newest in jet engines . . . these are a few of the 
products of this Curtiss-Wright facility which offers 
everything from engineering through forming, process- 
ing, heat-treating, finishing and testing. If you have a 
metals problem, investigate the super-alloys being ex- - 
truded at Curtiss-Wright’s Metals Processing Division. Giant 12,000-ton press extrudes shapes, length 


$, 
configurations never before possible. 


METALS PROCESSING DIVISION 


extrusions ty GURTISS-WRIGHKT® 


CORPORATION * BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 
Waicar Arnonavuticat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Prore.ten Division, Caldwell, N. J. « Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. « Execrronics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Merats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. © Speciacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. « Urica-Benpo Corporation, Utica, Mich. « Export Division, New York, N. Y. 
Catowett Waicut Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Arnopuysics Devetorpment Conronation, Santa Barbara, Calif. *« Reseancu Division, Clifton, N. J. a Quehanna, Pa. 
InpustaiaL AND Scientiric Propucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Cuntiss-Waicut Europa, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands ¢ Tunsomotor Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manoqvuetre Merat Provvucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio * Cuntiss-Waicut or Canava Ltp., Montreal, Canada « Prorvutsion Reseancn Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


BEHIND THE BUDGET 


Analysis of the President’s budget for the fiscal year 
starting July 1 reveals a significant change in basic Ad- 
ministration policy. Four years ago, when he started his 
first term, Mr. Eisenhower’s avowed aim was to whittle 
Federal spending, then running around $74 billion. Within 
two years he had effected cuts amounting to $10 billion. 
He now starts his second term by budgeting expenditures 
of almost $72 billion, a figure which will set a peacetime 
high. 

In essence, the President proposed a boost in govern- 
ment outlays to $71.8 billion for fiscal 1957-58, against an 
estimated $68.9 billion for the current year. Boiled down, 
the budget dollar will be spent as follows: 59 cents for 
national security (military, atomic energy, stockpiling) ; 
debt retirement, 2 cents; debt interest, 10 cents; agri- 
culture, 7 cents; veterans, 7 cents; and miscellaneous, 
15 cents. 

The budget, however, does not tell the full story of 
government activities. Taking into consideration such 
trust funds as Social Security and other agencies, the 
government will really collect from its citizens $100 billion 
in taxes and other revenues, spend $96 billion on goods 
and services. Relative size of these figures can be judged 
from the fact that estimated output of the nation’s goods 
and services in 1956 came to $412 billion. 

There is also the disturbing implication of future in- 
creases contained in the budget. There are extra- 
budgetary funds, for example, such as the one for the 
highway program. New obligational authority is being 
sought for a variety of projects which will give the gov- 
ernment the right to spend money in later fiscal years. 
Many new programs are proposed which envisage 
further, larger appropriations—slum clearance, school 
construction, flood insurance, etc. 

There is no doubt that a great part of this budget stems 
from the cost of past wars, current military preparedness 
and the huge welfare spending of the depression years. 
The government itself must pay more for goods and ser- 
vices, the cost of new military weapons is rising, and 
there are many items not readily subject to budgetary 
control. The fact remains, however, that there is an 
apparent steady upward trend in spending for domestic 
welfare services in order, as the President expresses it, 
“to advance the everyday well-being of our people.” 

In its totality, the overall budget picture is one of 
increasing government complexity, a steady assumption 
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of new “obligations” toward the people. It now seems 
clear that primary emphasis will be placed during this 
term upon “providing,” as opposed to the first term theme 
of setting the government’s fiscal house in order. 

For many people a “liberal” government has come to 
mean one that is liberal with its people’s money. It is 
against this background that the present budget must 
be judged. There is no doubt that more schools, more 
medical aid, more roads, more social security, etc. are 
wanted by many persons. But these things cost money. 
Where does this money come from? Breaking down 
government income on a dollar basis, 51 cents is ex- 
tracted by individual income taxes, 29 cents comes from 
corporate income taxes, 12 cents from excise taxes, while 
customs and other receipts furnish 8 cents. 

There are many who applaud this trend, who point out 
that as the national income grows, the government can, 
even must, expand its civilian services. The implication 
is that as the country grows, greater government spend- 
ing will not necessarily result in a larger percer.tage of 
national income being devoted to federal spending. As 
Budget Director Percival Brundage has remarked: “As 
our country grows and the economy gets larger, I think 
some expenditures will have to go up.” Yet there are 
opposing voices. As Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
bluntly said: “I don’t think that you can spend yourself 
rich.” 

The heart of the matter was succinctly stated by the 
President himself in his Economic Report to Congress: 
“It [the government] must exercise a strict discipline 
over its expenditures and avoid taking in taxes too much 
of the income of individuals and businesses.” 

In this same report the President also called for self- 
discipline on the part of the people. He wants the em- 
ployer and employee to exercise restraint when it comes 
to price or wage demands. Yet, the federal budget con- 
tinues to unleash inflationary pressures with which the 
individual cannot cope. 

The solution is not a simple one. As long as increasing 
numbers of economic groups turn to Washington for help, 
the cost of running the government will go up, as will 
taxes to support such demands. The situation certainly 
calls for self-discipline, not only on the part of unions 
and businessmen, but also on the part of every Govern- 
ment official. 

If not, a rising level of government expenditures and 
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taxes over the years will seriously restrict the oppor- 
tunity for free enterprise, will expand the role of gov- 
ernment beyond control. 


x 


FREE ENTERPRISE SHOWS THE WAY 


The Russians are currently learning that coercion and 
“planning” are not the shortcuts to industrial prosperity 
that Marx said they would be. They might profitably 
take a look at what U.S. private enterprise has accom- 
plished, without massive human suffering or tyrannical 
“planning,” in our dominion of Puerto Rico. 

This year marks the 10th year of Puerto Rico’s “In- 
dustrial Incentives Act”—and the 17th year of the island’s 
“Operation Bootstrap.” In these 17 years, Puerto Rico’s 
national income has quadrupled to $1 billion. Life ex- 
pectancy has been raised from 46 years to 68. The island, 
in short, has been lifted from a backwater of poverty 
and hopelessness and put on the road to prosperity. 

But this is only half of the story. Most impressive of 
all is the story of how it was done. There was no massive 
coercion. No confiscation of property. Puerto Rico was 
transformed by private enterprise in the efficient and 
legitimate pursuit of private profits. 

What the island government did was to lend a hand 
to individual enterprise. It helped train workers. It 
created an atmosphere in which enterprise could make 
money without being taxed to death. “Operation Boot- 
strap” began with a few, small plants. Word soon got 
around that businessmen could make money in Puerto 
Rico. 

Make money, that is, and help the local economy at the 
same time. These plants today employ 36,000 people and 
pay out an annual $150 million in wages. They have 
stimulated local investment by Puerto Rican capital and 
given a further push to the snowball of industrialization. 

As the program developed, more than 350 U.S. fac- 
tories opened branches on the island. Union Carbide 
went in. So did W. R. Grace, Sperry Rand, Sylvania, 
General Electric and many others. 

Puerto Rico’s lower wage rates were of course a factor, 
but not the only one. Plenty of other Latin American 
companies offer far lower wages. Furthermore, Puerto 
Rico set up bars against “runaway” industry in search of 
cheaper labor. To qualify for tax exemption, a company 
must prove the plant it intends to open is a brand new 
one, not a “runaway.” Once established, however, it is 
safe from expropriation, excessive regulation and stran- 
gling taxation. In short it is possible to make money in 
Puerto Rico. 

More than 1,000 Point 4 observers from other unde- 
veloped lands have visited Puerto Rico to observe how 
an underdeveloped economy’s low standard of living can 
be raised through free private enterprise. I hope they 
have informed their governments back home of what they 
saw. By encouraging U.S. private enterprise to invest 
in their economies, by making things easier for their own 
home-grown enterprise, the undeveloped nations of the 
world would be taking a burden off U.S. taxpayers. They 
would be doing their own people an even greater favor. 
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YOUR WEAKNESS IS SHOWING, 
MR. PERVUKHIN 


When Mikhail G. Pervukhin, chief of Russia’s all- 
powerful State Economic Commission, presented the 
Soviet Union’s budget for 1957, he unwittingly revealed 
a major failing of Communism. 

The Kremlin, he informed the world, “will continue to 
build heavy industry.” Steel and dynamos, he thundered, 
will get continued preference over shoes and refrigerators 
—just as they had in Stalin’s time. 

Thus on the surface, Communist Russia is still forging 
ahead with its plans to overtake U.S. industrial might. 
Heavy industry, if Pervukhin’s plans progress, will push 
output 7.8% over 1956. Light industry and consumers 
goods will rise only 5.9%. 

But what Comrade Pervukhin omitted saying was sim- 
ply this: for all the neglect of things to eat and things 
to wear, Russian production in 1957 will get its smallest 
increase since the end of World War II. Pervukhin’s 
7.8% represents a definite slowing down from the 11%- 
12% output boosts of recent years. 

Harry Schwartz, The New York Times’ famous Rus- 
sian expert, has done some interesting arithmetic with 
Pervukhin’s figures. He says they mean a sharp and 
humiliating cutback in the goals of the current Five Year 
Plan. The 1960 steel output goal, Schwartz guesses, has 
been cut from 68.3 million tons to 60.5; coal from 593 
million tons to 530 million; electricity from 320 billion 
kwh to 275 billion. 

One conclusion is inescapable: the Soviet Union is 
having trouble squeezing more production from its piti- 
fully housed, shabbily clothed, overworked and under- 
rewarded masses. 

Ideally, the Russian leaders would like to keep their 
people at the bare subsistence level. Then production can 
be channeled into building factories to build more fac- 
tories. This, in Communist dialectics, comes under the 
heading of “sacrificing the present generation for the sake 
of the future.” 

The trouble is that this generation doesn’t want to be 
sacrificed beyond a certain point. Under duress, yes. In 
wartime, yes. But indefinitely, no. Today, through the 
Iron Curtain come reports of student and worker unrest, 
agricultural goldbricking, desertions, crises, recrimina- 
tions over production lags. 

The situation clearly calls for a little more of the carrot, 
a little less of the stick. But for the Communists this is 
easier said than done. Events in Hungary have shown 
the dangers (to them) of relaxing their tyranny. So, 
while the stick is becoming less effective, the carrot is 
downright dangerous. 

The Kremlin’s dilemma is thus desperate. This may 
make Communism, with its back to history’s wall, more 
dangerous rather than less so. But one thing is clear. In 
ignoring the dimension of human dignity, Marxism as- 
sumes people are simply a peculiar type of automaton. 
History, science and art tell us people are nothing of 
the kind. That is why Communism is already failing. Its 
harsh, inhuman brutality aside, Communism in the very 
long run just does not work—and Mr. Pervukhin’s fig- 
ures amply prove that. 
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SEEING EYES FOR SCULPTORS OF METAL 


A BILLION battles take place daily as America’s machine 
tool operators watch their super-hard precision cutting 
tools shape reluctant metal to industry’s needs . . . with 
an accuracy as close as one ten-thousandth of an inch. 

Oil carries away the heat of these battles . . . flowing 
constantly over the friction-heated cutting tools to save 
them from destruction. 

Here Texaco Research has made a vital contribution. 
Once all cutting oil was opaque. The operator could not 


see his work. Then Texaco developed the first transpar- 
ent cutting oil. Now the machinist could see the tools in 
operation, control them with greater accuracy, guard 
against the waste of imperfect workmanship. 
Texaco Research has scored “firsts” 
in many fields. Its highly-developed 
manpower and facilities work in many 
ways to serve all industry everywhere. 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO RESEARCH -— always ahead 
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GW. 8 now provides— 


continuous ELECTRONIC MILEPOSTS IN THE SKY 


VORTAC— the new, automatic 


navigation system for all civil aircraft. 


From Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, a 
division of International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, came TACAN (tactical air navigation) 
—to give our military aircraft the pin-point naviga- 
tional accuracy and reliability, both in distance and 
direction from a known point, demanded for mili- 
tary operations at jet speeds. 

Because the present nationwide navigation system 
for civil aircraft, called VOR, already provides the 


VORTAC airborne equipment is now available. For 
detailed information write to Federal Telephone and 
Radio Company, a division of IT&T, Clifton, N. J. 


directional information, the government’s Air Coor- 
dinating Committee decided to add the distance 
measuring feature of TACAN—creating a new inte- 
grated system called VORTAC. Soon all aircraft— 
private and commercial as well as military —will 
receive complete navigational information from 
either TACAN or VORTAC. 

In the skies, over the seas, and in 
industry ... the pioneering leadership 
in telecommunication research by 
ITaT speeds the pace of electronic 


progress. 











INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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INDUSTRIALIST ROY INGERSOLL: he made diversification pay 


AUTO PARTS 





WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


Diversification, more often honored in action than in 
thoughtful planning, does not always pay off. One com- 
pany for which it conspicuously did: mighty Borg-W arner. 


Wuen Roy C. Ingersoll became presi- 
dent of Chicago’s Borg-Warner Corp.* 
seven years ago, more than one execu- 
tive stared hard at the announcement 
in his newspaper. At 65, Ingersoll was 
launching into a new job at an age 
when many of his counterparts in in- 
dustry were getting set to retire. But 
Roy Ingersoll had no intention of 
easing up. Under the glass top of his 
big president’s desk he slipped a small 
motto reading, “There is nothing more 
revolting than work except looking 
for it.” 

With his own philosophy thus made 
clear, Ingersoll then set out to settle 
another employment problem: to see 
that Borg-Warner itself was never 
hard-pressed to find work. At first 
glance, this seemed highly unlikely. 
At the time, Borg-Warner’s sales were 

unning at the annual rate of $330.9 
million, up 31% on the previous year. 
But there was one catch: nearly two- 
thirds of Borg-Warner’s volume came 
from clutches, transmissions and 
other parts sold to the automobile 
industry. 


To Ingersoll’s mind, this made 
Borg-Warner far too dependent on 
Detroit. A crippling strike or a slump 
in the demand for cars could well 
slash Borg-Warner’s own sales disas- 


ae NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 

low, 38142. Dividend (1956): $2.30. 

Tigiceted 1957 naire $2.40 (est.) Earnings 

per share (1956) (est. . be assets: $395.9 
million. Ticker symbol: 
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trously. Moreover, the automakers 
were making more and more of their 
own parts, and thus steadily cutting 
down Borg-Warner’s potential mar- 
ket. 

So Ingersoll lost no time applying 
a standard industrial remedy; he di- 
versified. So vigorously did he set 
about it that by last month Borg- 
Warner had become a sprawling in- 
dustrial complex with no less than 45 
separate divisions, producing literally 
hundreds of different items. To keep 
stockholders abreast of these vast 
changes, Ingersoll has added a special, 
eight-page index to his annual report, 
a product list that now starts with 
Absorbers and ends with Watt Meters: 
Electronic. In between, it contains 
such vastly diverse items as nuclear 
reactor pumps, saws, materials han- 
dling equipment, porcelain bathtubs, 
fence posts and furnaces. 

Away from Detroit. Yet for all its 
new look, Borg-Warner has remained 
what it always was fundamentally: 
an ultra-conservative, old-line manu- 
facturer. Until 1955, when it inher- 
ited indebtedness through two acqui- 
sitions, it had not a penny of debt. 
Thanks to a heavy plowback of earn- 
ings, its stock has become a favorite 
with investment trusts. 

In its original field, auto parts, 
Borg-Warner virtually has no compe- 
tition at all in automatic transmis- 
sions for passenger cars except from 
such automakers as GM and Chrys- 


ler, who make their own transmis- 
sions. That leaves Borg-Warner in 
full command of the field in supply- 
ing Ford, American Motors and 
Studebaker-Packard. To date, neither 
Borg-Warner nor the two automakers 
have attempted to challenge the 
other’s patent positions on automatic 
transmissions. But any outsider try- 
ing to break into the field could find 
himself deep in patent litigation. 

Yet Ingersoll’s diversification ef- 
forts have wrought a mighty change. 
Last year barely a third of Borg- 
Warner’s $600 million (estimated) 
volume came from auto parts. Pro- 
ducing the rest was a list of items 
(see chart) which was virtually a 
cross section of U.S. industrial prod- 
uct. Items (estimated): 

® appliances and home equipment, 
such as Norge refrigerators, ranges, 
washing machines and dryers, and the 
recently acquired York line of air- 
conditioning and refrigerating equip- 
ment, contributed about 38%; 

® aviation parts, including hydrau- 
lic, fuel and air pumps and electric- 
driven accessories, 4%; 

e farm equipment 
standby, 5% to 6%: 

e “miscellaneous,” a catch-all for 
Borg-Warner’s fast-growing oil sup- 
ply business, chemicals and such 
varied industrial lines as building 
materials, 17‘ 





parts, an old 


Cloudy Doys. From this vast, diffuse 
assemblage, investors could well de- 
rive a good question: 
cation 


does diversifi- 
necessarily spell stability? 
Take the Norge appliance business, 
for example. Last year over-produc- 
tion and price-slashing forced even 
many a large manufacturer to sell out 
to still-larger competitors. Similarly, 
with auto and truck production off 
from 7.9 million to 5.8 million 


Sales in Millions of Dollars 


SHIFTING 
GEARS 


Since 1950, Borg-Warner has succeeded 
in lessening its dependence on the auto 
industry — while keeping sales to Detroit 
fairly steady at around the $200-million 
level. 









HEE Other Products 
HERE Auto Industry Sales 














units, auto parts suppliers felt the 
pinch. Farm equipment and housing 
starts were also off, and the chemical 
industry showed signs of overcapacity. 
Yet it was to these very industries 
that Ingersoll had turned to balance 
out the instability of his company’s 
business. 

To all of which Roy Ingersoll re- 
plies with confident candor. “Sure, we 
were hit,” he says, “but not as badly 
as we might have been if we had not 
diversified.” And the facts bear him 
out. Had Borg-Warner made only 
auto parts, its net would likely have 
fallen some 40% or 45%. Instead, its 
estimated earnings were off from 
$5.17 per share in 1955 to about $4 last 
year, or roughly 20%. In a very real 
sense, Ingersoll had made diversifi- 
cation pay off. 

One might demur that both Thomp- 
son Products and Bendix, long rivals 
to Borg-Warner, had managed to in- 
crease last year’s sales more than 
Borg-Warner did, and neither experi- 
enced Borg-Warner’s deep cut in 
profits. But the comparison, though 
traditional, is not apt. Both Thompson 
and Bendix have now become mainly 
suppliers to the booming aircraft in- 
dustry, and far less dependent on auto 
part making. Perhaps because of bit- 
ter history, reaching back to the days 
when aircraft procurement was cut 
back sharply after World War II, with 
disastrous results to its aircraft parts 
business, Borg-Warner has_ sought 
diversification elsewhere. 


A more apt comparison would be 
Electric Auto-Lite, an auto parts sup- 
plier which has diversified hardly at 
all. Last year it was hit hard by 
Detroit’s slowdown, and earnings are 
believed to have dropped from $6.31 
to below $2 a share. Even the Budd 
Co., only a quarter of whose sales do 
not come from Detroit, reported net 
down by a good third last year. By 
such yardsticks, Borg-Warner’s di- 
versification efforts had indeed proved 
themselves. But that does not entirely 
console Roy Ingersoll. Growls he: 
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BORG-WARNER RESEARCH CENTER (DES PLAINES, ILL.): 





PRESIDENT BOB INGERSOLL: 
his legacy was organized chaos 


“You're supposed to do better in every 
succeeding year. But, damn it, you 
can’t always do it.” 

Ingersoll’s Aim. Yet profits alone 
are not the touchstones by which Roy 
Ingersoll and his son, President Robert 
S. Ingersoll, 42, judge Borg-Warner’s 
success. Instead, Roy  Ingersoll’s 
favorite yardstick in judging each of 
his 45 divisions is the return it brings 
on the capital it uses. “If you get a 
good return on your equity,” Inger- 
soll contends, “you automatically get 
the earnings.” 

Nor does Ingersoll look only for 
a respectable return. Once a month, 
each division reports sales and earn- 
ings, which are then checked against 
the returns of competing companies. 
Take, for example, the Byron Jackson 
and Chemical Process divisions, both 
of which sell oil drilling equipment 
and services. Both may be required to 
make a good showing against Dresser 
Industries, which earns 11.9c after 
taxes on every dollar of stockholders’ 
equity, or Halliburton, which returns 
a glittering 22.5c. In its turn, the 









Norge Division may face up to Gen- 
eral Electric’s 17.2c return on each 
dollar of equity, or Westinghouse’s 
9.5c. 

By thus riding competitive herd on 
his diverse divisions, Ingersoll has 
been able to show a 15.lc annual re- 
turn on every dollar of Borg-Warner’s 
book value over the past few years. 
Probably aided by the fact that air- 
craft suppliers can use government 
facilities, Thompson Products has 
been able to boast a slightly higher 
15.3c return. Eaton Manufacturing 
showed a 16.2c return. But apart from 
such exceptions, Borg-Warner has 
been able to outdistance its other 
traditional rivals. Bendix, for in- 
stance, has returned only 13.8c on 
each dollar of equity in recent years. 
Budd (11.9c) and Electric Auto-Lite 
(8.8c) have trailed even further be- 
hind. 

Where Borg-Warner stars is in 
pretax profit margins. On every dollar 
of sales, it earns 15c before taxes, 
compared with Eaton’s 14.1c, Thomp- 
son’s 9.2c, Bendix’s 9.9¢c and Budd’s 


7.4c. 


Return to Form. Such money-mak- 
ing ways are nothing new for Borg- 
Warner. Formed in 1928 by four 
manufacturers of auto parts, a year 
later Ingersoll’s companies brought 
into Borg-Warner a line of specialty 
steels and farm machinery parts. 
From this group emerged much of the 
present Borg-Warner pattern. All the 
components were headed by success- 
ful, middle-aged men who were de- 
termined to run their own businesses 
and preserve the identities of their 
individual companies. Each operated 
on its own, negotiating labor contracts, 
splitting up profits at year-end and 
employing large numbers of sons and 
and other relatives. For its part, 
Borg-Warner acted as little more than 
a central bank. 

Nepotism notwithstanding, the com- 
pany flourished. During the Depres- 
sion, for instance, when Bendix 
verged on bankruptcy, Borg-Warner 
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was it waste, or a happy duplication? 
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Borg-Warner’s business today is spread 
over many fields. 


A DIVERSE COMPANY 
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lost money in only two years: 12c a 
share in 1932, .003c a share in 1936. 
In the other years of that decade, on 
average it brought 12.8c out of every 
sales dollar down to net. 

But such halcyon days could not 
last forever, and by 1950 the Borg- 
Warner set-up was showing its weak- 
nesses. The company had few young 
executives. The automobile and farm 
machinery industries, its principal 
customers, were making more and 
more of the parts they needed. Worst 
of all, the Norge division was piling 
up appalling losses, a victim of a 
booby trap in the Borg-Warner profit 
system. 

Fourteen years before, Norge had 
ranked second only to GM’s Frigidaire 
division in refrigerator business. But 
it did not have the resilience to change 
with the times. When other refriger- 
ator manufacturers switched to Freon, 
a non-toxic chemical, as a refrigerant, 
Norge stubbornly continued to use 
outmoded sulfur dioxide. The reason 
is revealing. If Norge were to change 
over its compressor component to 
handle Freon, it would require con- 
siderable capital expenditures. But 
Norge management, already advanced 
in years, was reluctant to do any- 
thing that would cut the prospective 
year-end bonuses that they counted 
on to ease their retirement. 

By the end of World War II, Norge 
no longer could buck the trend to 
Freon. Hurriedly devising a new cool- 
ing system, Norge set out to cash in 
on the voracious postwar market for 
consumer durable goods. The result 
was chaos. Dealers claimed the new 
refrigerant system did not work. 
Norge claimed otherwise, kept turn- 
ing out refrigerators. Soon a flood of 
defective refrigerators deluged Borg- 
Warner, which had to protect its 
name whatever the cost. By the time 
the damage was repaired, it had lost 
$16 million for service and replace- 
ments. 

Sayre & Sales. Such was Ingersoll’s 
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welcome to the president’s chair. To 
stem the tide, he promptly introduced 
a new refrigerator, plus a complete 
line of supporting “white goods” 
(e.g., washers, dryers and ranges). 
The lines failed. By now, Borg-War- 
ner’s directors were ready to sell out 
the entire line to Admiral’s Ross Sira- 
gusa, a proposal Wall Street traders 
wholeheartedly endorsed. They point- 
ed to Bendix as an example of an 
ailing company which had helped 
right itself by just such strategic sell- 
ing of its automatic washer business 
in 1940. 

But Ingersoll wanted to keep Norge, 
and when negotiations with Admiral 
fell through (sabotaged, some hinted, 
by Ingersoll himself), he set out to 
hire Judson S. Sayre to run the divi- 
sion. As president of Avco’s Bendix 
division from 1941 to 1950, Sayre 
had done more than any other man 
to promote the automatic washer. 
If anyone could, Ingersoll was con- 
vinced, Sayre could put Norge back 
on its feet. 

Sayre, however, had made a for- 
tune in the man-killing white goods 
business, and was determined to stay 
in retirement. By phone, telegram 
and personal visit, Ingersoll persisted, 
and finally Sayre gave in. Offered a 
salary and stock option deal that 
company brass say approaches Inger- 
soll’s own, he took over command 
of Norge and began to rebuild it. 

Norge’s recovery since then verges 
on the miraculous. During 1954, 
Sayre’s first year in the saddle, the 
division doubled its sales to $75 mil- 
lion. The next year, volume hit $129 
million. But last year, as the ap- 
pliance giants locked in mortal battle, 
Norge ducked its head, cut back pro- 
duction, and concentrated on devel- 
oping its 1957 line. Sales fell (to $111 
million), and so did Norge’s profit. 
But it also thereby escaped the vul- 
nerability which prompted such rivals 
as Avco to sell their white goods divi- 
sions. 


This year Norge is driving for sales 
of $135 million. But whether it can 
reach this ambitious goal remains to 
be seen. The shakeout that rocked the 
appliance industry last year is far 
from finished. Nevertheless, Sayre 
confidently intends to concentrate his 
fire on Norge’s refrigerators and 
(later in the year) ranges. “We're not 
going to be just a laundry house,” he 
reportedly told a closed dealer meet- 
ing recently. 

Plan for Conquest. Not every divi- 
sion can be headed by a Judson Sayre, 
and thus many financial men have 
argued that diversification on the scale 
Borg-Warner has attempted can well 
weaken a company instead of 
strengthening it. One man at the top, 
they argue, cannot possibly oversee 
subsidiaries sprawled across half a 
dozen industries. What is the advan- 
tage, they ask, in merely assembling 
a hodge-podge of companies? 

In Borg-Warner’s case, the charge 
is not without considerable plausibil- 
ity. Each Borg-Warner division oper- 
ates with nearly complete autonomy: 
as of yore, each separate company or 
division runs its own business, pre- 
serves its secrets, and competes against 
the others. Each division head looks 
for his reward in the traditional year- 
end bonus. Yet it is not mere anarchy. 
In the twice-monthly reports and 
other data sent in by the divisions, 
Ingersoll believes he has sufficient 
insurance against recurrence of the 
Norge fiasco. One drawback to this 
system, however, is its inevitable 
duplication of research and engineer- 
ing facilities. Borg-Warner contends, 
however, that it probably would 
never have developed its auto- 
matic transmission if two of its divi- 
sions had not been working in 


competition. 
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he took hold and pushed 
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B-W BUILDING PRODUCT: 
not so much for now as later 


Nor is Borg-Warner only a hodge- 
podge. Behind the complex is a subtle 
pattern. That can be seen in its auto 
business. Almost any manufacturer 
with a shred of knowhow can—and 
often has—entered the auto parts 
business. Thus the old-line parts 
makers have concentrated on develop- 
ing specialized, intricate products, 
which would discourage competition. 
Bendix and Borg-Warner have both 
followed this pattern. But the distinc- 
tive thing about Borg-Warner is that 
it has carried over this habit into its 
diversifying efforts. From oil tools to 
transmissions, its product lines more 
or less carry a common thread: they 
are specialty products calling for 
precision metal fabricating and an 
advanced degree of technical know- 
how. The most significant exception: 
its plastics-making Marbon Chemical 
subsidiary, which it bought back in 
the days when it manufactured a rub- 
ber adhesive used in auto parts. 

When he goes shopping for new 
companies, Ingersoll sets some stiff 
requirements. “Of all the deals 
brought to us,” he says, “we buy only 
one in 100.” First, it must be strategi- 
cally spotted in a growth industry. 
In effect, Borg-Warner must be able 
to get into a promising new field on 
the ground floor, try to write off its 
expenditures fast, before competition 
becomes really intense. “Our primary 
consideration in buying a firm,” says 
George P. F. Smith, assistant to the 
chairman, “is its growth possibilities.” 

But that item—growth potential— 
is only the rough mesh of Ingersoll’s 
sieve. To qualify as a potential buy, 
the new company must be capable of 
returning 30% before taxes on the 
capital Borg-Warner puts into it. “It 
must,” says Ingersoll, “be good and 
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solid, but need something.” 

In the case of Byron Jackson, 
bought two years ago, the “some- 
thing” was money and changes in 
management. York, bought last year 
for less than book value, was in sim- 
ilar condition. Though management 
was able, industry executives say the 
company was saddled with a “Phila- 
delphia” board of directors, who kept 
too conservative a hand on the cor- 
porate purse strings. At one point, 
for example, York floated an issue of 
debentures only to get frightened by 
the economic climate and stow the 
money away in its cash box. Thus 
even before taxes its profit margins 
averaged only 7.8%. Says Ingersoll: 
“We definitely weren’t satisfied with 
York’s existing profits when we 
bought it. We were interested in what 
they could become.” 

Not without reason, many in Wall 
Street looked askance at the deal 
by which Borg-Warner bought York 
last year. For one thing, one of York’s 
main plants is sorely antiquated. For 
another, the purchase diluted Borg- 
Warner’s earnings by about 10c a 
share last year. Moreover, home air 
conditioners have often become a drug 
on the market, putting manufacturers’ 
profits in the deep freeze. But Inger- 
soll did not buy York only for its 
home cooler business, though it opens 
the door for him to sell auto air con- 
ditioners to Detroit. Two top targets: 
York’s industrial cooling and heat 
pump lines. 

By concentrating his sales effort on 
supplying air conditioning for office 
buildings and plants, Ingersoll thinks 
that Borg-Warner will be able to 
sidestep not only the bitter competi- 
tion in consumer markets, but its 
seasonal fluctuations as well. One cur- 





rent project, air conditioning Chi- 
cago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel, will take 
12 months. Similar jobs in the order 
book: air conditioning for Chicago’s 
Palmer House, Manhattan’s Empire 
State Building. 

But it is possible to argue that 
York’s biggest potential may be in 
its heat pump, a system which cools 
a house in summer and heats it in 
winter. So far few have been sold, 
but Ingersoll believes he is in on the 
ground floor of a big growth market. 
“York,” says he, “has a big backlog, 
and the heat pump is only four or 
five years away.” 

Oil Slick. When Borg-Warner 
bought it, Byron Jackson served an 
industry, oil field equipment, which 
was already booming. What Ingersoll 
has done is to strengthen its hand. 
Late last year, he bought the Chemi- 
cal Process Co., thus adding oil well 
cementing, fracturing and other serv- 
ices to Byron Jackson’s product mix. 
The deal also spread Byron Jackson 
into the Mid-Continent and Four Cor- 
ners areas, both of which these days 
are centers of mighty drilling pro- 
grams. Says Ingersoll: “We’re now 
competitive with Halliburton.” 

In one sense, at least, with Byron 
Jackson Borg-Warner has gotten in 
on the ground floor of a promising 
new growth situation: electronic oil 
hunting and the sonic drill. The drill, 
which is somewhat similar to the 
Russian model obtained by Dresser 
Industries, uses the hydraulic power 
in a well’s column of mud to drive its 
turbine. Oilmen estimate that it can 
cut through hard formations four to 
eight times faster than present drills, 
twice as fast through soft ones. 

This drill, however, is probably still 
two years away from production. One 





AUTOMATED B-W TRANSMISSION LINE: 
the test of power will come next year 
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WASHING MACHINE ASSEMBLY LINE: 


must the independents all go to the cleaners? 


reason for delay is that the great im- 
pact of the drill traveled up its stem 
and shook the whole rig. Altogether, 
the sonic drill will probably cost more 
than $5 million to develop before 
Borg-Warner is through. Yet as one 
company man puts it, “With the tax 
situation the way it is, it wouldn’t 
make much difference if we were 
pouring the money down a rat hole.” 

Where Ingersoll has labored to buy 
into new growth situations, he had 
worked just as hard to retread old 
divisions into the same new look. 
Marbon Chemical, for instance, has 
avoided the over-capacity that now 
hangs over the chemical industry by 
switching products nearly as fast as 
Detroit changes car models. At pres- 
ent, Marbon is concentrating on Cy- 
colac, a plastic hard enough to be used 
in bowling balls. Only a few other 
companies make anything similar. De- 
mand for Cycolac, it is estimated, will 
grow no less than 2700 per cent over 
the next 10 years. 

Builder Bulge. Ingersoll has also 
been busy on still other fronts. Late 
last year, he formed a separate divi- 
sion to push sales to builders of such 
“basement-to-roof” B-W products as 
sun-resistant window shades, insulat- 
ing materials and the various Norge 
lines. He also acquired Humphryes 
Manufacturing, so that the new divi- 
sion could offer builders a complete 
line of cast-iron and pottery bathroom 
and kitchen features. In all, Borg- 
Warner will be able to furnish a 
builder with a more complete line than 
any other supplier. 

Here again, however, the financial 
community is apt to react with con- 
siderable surprise. Housing starts 


give every sign of falling sharply this 
year. 


How, they ask, can anyone 
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supplying builders with materials ex- 
pect to fare very well? For Ingersoll, 
the solution seems obvious: concen- 
trate your sales fire not on the new, 
small firms, but on the nation’s 35 
to 50 top builders. Since they are the 
contractors who put up hotels, motels 
and apartment houses, as well as resi- 
dential housing, Ingersoll reasons that 
they will not be badly hit even if 
housing starts drop severely. 

But Ingersoll’s eye is really fixed on 
the 1.9 million housing starts that 
have been forecast for 1961. “I don’t 
think I’m going to do a lot of business 
until then,” admits Joseph Halpin, 
who heads the division. “But we could 
do $5-8 million if we click this year, 
and then hit $25-30 million by 1961.” 

Transmission Trap? Despite such 
diversification, Borg-Warner is far 
from turning its back on Detroit. Sup- 
plying parts to the automakers is still 
not a bad business at all. In many 
cases, for example, the carmakers 
will partially pay for the tooling 
needed by a supplier to make a 
new part. But in return Detroit 
usually demands “shop rights,” a 
system under which the parts maker 
must let the car producer or another 
supplier make half the order, even 
though he himself developed the 
product. Behind this demand is De- 
troit’s fear that its own lines might 
be closed down if a supplier should 
run into strike or production trouble. 

Ingersoll himself is bracing to face 
a major problem in shop rights next 
year. Back in 1949, when Ford was 
working desperately to rejuvenate it- 
self, GM and Chrysler dealt it a seri- 
ous blow by coming out with auto- 
matic transmissions. Ford had none, 
but Borg-Warner had just perfected 
one. In the inevitable deal that fol- 





lowed, Borg-Warner gave Ford a 
franchise to make half its transmis- 
sion needs, itself obtained a rarely 
granted long-term contract to manu- 
facture the rest. 

But this contract will expire at the 
end of the 1958 model year, and Ford 
may well decide to make a transmis- , 
sion of its own design. If instead it 
chooses to renegotiate its contract with 
Borg-Warner, it could be on low- 
profit terms. 

So Ingersoll must take the one 
course open to a supplier: build a 
better item. Right now no less than 
four different groups within Borg- 
Warner are working on a new trans- 
mission for Ford. “We have one,” ad- 
mits Ingersoll cautiously, “that we 
think may revolutionize auto trans- 
missions.” 

Even if it does not, Borg-Warner 
is hard at work on other items for the 
automakers. Two of these are top- 
secret developments scheduled for the 
1958 models, and Ingersoll claims that 
they are receiving a favorable recep- 
tion in Detroit. Also in the works: 
new transmission systems for trucks, 
including a five-speed truck trans- 
mission system which will go into 
production this spring. Also now in 
testing: a radically new eight-speed 
shift for heavy trucks, which Borg- 
Warner claims will literally “think” 
for the driver. 

Ingersoll is less optimistic about 
the much-heralded fuel injection sys- 
tem, a complicated apparatus designed 
to increase engine power, economize 
on fuel and improve over-all per- 
formance. These systems, made by 
GM, American Bosch Arma and 
Thompson Products, have already be- 
come optional equipment on some 
cars. Though Borg-Warner itself has 
developed one, Ingersoll believes that 
they will not gain mass consumer ac- 
ceptance until the price can be low- 
ered from its present $400 range to 
somewhere nearer $100. 

In the meantime, Ingersoll is keep- 
ing an optimistic eye on his other 
products. This year, he estimates, De- 
troit will turn out between 6.1 and 6.3 
million cars, thus giving a welcome 
lift to Borg-Warner’s not inconsider- 
able sales to the industry. Moreover, 
the farm market is strengthening, and 
York will be kept busy chopping away 
at its backlog. Appliance sales are 
more problematical, but Norge will 
push hard on its refrigerators and 
ranges. 

“Like all estimates,” Ingersoll says 
with a smile, “mine are subject to re- 
vision.” Nevertheless, he thinks the 
year looks promising enough to bring 
Borg-Warner’s total sales up to $650 
million. His estimate of probable 
earnings: $4 to $4.25 per share. 
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TALES OF 
HOFFMAN 


The sudden tumble in U.S. 
Hoffman common last month 
brought a welter of explana- 
tions—most of them wrong. 





Ever since Hyman Marcus, 42, a one- 
time Brooklyn mathematics teacher, 
moved into the presidency of US. 
Hoffman Machinery Corp.* two and a 
half years ago, the once-sleepy laun- 
dry machinery maker has been one 
of the fastest-acting issues on the Big 
Board. Marcus gave investors plenty 
of reason to keep an eye on US. 
Hoffman. Off on a whirlwind shop- 
ping spree, he has bought no less 
than 23 companies, producing every- 
thing from candy bars to guided mis- 
siles. He thereby boosted Hoffman’s 
net from a $1-millon deficit in 1953 to 
a fat $4.4 million in 1955. After seven 
years’ absence, he resumed dividends 
and boosted them to the highest level 
in the company’s history, aud twice 
he split Hoffman’s skyrocketing com- 
mon. 

With such spectacular doings afoot, 
Wall Street was rocked on its heels 
last month when Hoffman’s common 
suddenly turned up among the New 
York Stock Exchange’s most heavily 
traded issues, then within four days 
slid from a high of 14% to a low of 
11% before turning upward again 
(see chart). 

Bad News? Wall Street rumor- 
mongers soon had explanations 
aplenty for what had happened. Item: 
Hoffman’s earnings had nose-dived 
and dividends were being cut. Item: 
an anonymous group had tried to 
take over and dumped the stock 
when the move proved unsuccessful. 
Item: Marcus was quitting for 
greener or at least somewhat more 
distant pastures. 

That put Hyman Marcus in the cen- 
ter of the spotlight and he soon dis- 
pelled the fanciful tales. Far from 
sagging, U.S. Hoffman’s earnings, he 
reported, looked at least as good as 
ever. By the end of September, in 
fact, sales had shot up 117% to $68.3 
million, profits 67.4% to $3.2 million. 
Moreover, despite a greater number 
of common shares outstanding, per 
share earnings had risen from $1.02 
to $1.51. 

In one of the rumors, however, 
there was a grain of truth. Hyman 
Marcus had taken another job, be- 
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coming a limited partner in the New 
York investment house of Van Al- 
styne-Noel. But, he maintained, he 
had not the least intention of moving 
out of Hoffman. “Not now,”. he said, 
“or at any time in the foreseeable 
future.” 

A Fresh Alternative. What had hap- 
pened? Marcus offered to explain it. 
In December, a former Hoffman vice 
president, who had other irons in the 
fire, had dumped a 35,000-share block 
of Hoffman stock. Moreover, for 
reasons of its own, a subsidiary com- 
pany had decided to sell at least part 
of its 144,000-share holdings. When 


hints of this got around, U.S. Hoff- 
man stock had headed downward. 
But Marcus made it clear that he 
himself was hanging on to his own 
225,000-share holding. 

Yet there was other news from 

















































HOFFMAN’S MARCUS: 
too much smoke? 


U.S. Hoffman which probably played 
its part. Marcus had also been dick- 
ering to sell Schutter Candy, which 
he had originally bought to fill his 
Apco vending machines. He had also 
not yet snared a $75-million gov- 
ernment contract he had _ been 
after. Moreover, changeovers result- 
ing from defense business had taken 
a good whack at third-quarter earn- 
ings. Yet none of this was likely to put 
any serious crimp in Hoffman’s for- 
tunes. 

To all of this, Wall Street listened 
with manifest respect. But not 
everybody in the Canyon was satis- 
fied. Said one thoughtful analyst: “It 
seems to me that there was too much 
smoke for that small a fire.” 


UTILITIES 


HUMPTY DUMPTY 


Last summer’s Niagara disas- 

ter cost Niagara Mohawk Pow- 

er more than the company 
originally thought. 


Wuen a rockfall last June smashed 
two thirds of Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp.’s* mammoth Schoellkopf hy- 
droelectric plant (365,000 kilowatt ca- 
pacity) and badly damaged the rest, 
President Earle John Machold told 
investors not to worry. Earnings, he 
said at the time, would be little af- 
fected by the 8% loss in electric gen- 
erating capacity. Last month Mac- 
hold had to revise his opinion—down- 
ward. The repair bill was going to be 
higher than he originally had be- 
lieved. 

Machold now estimates that earn- 
ings, which had steadily risen from 
$1.81 a share in 1951 to $2.22 in 1955, 
would slip to about $2.10 a share in 
1956. He further admitted earnings 
might drop to $2.05 for 1957. The big 
reason, Machold confesses, is that 
“we're paying 4.5 mills per kilowatt 
hour to replace the power Schoell- 
kopf produced at 0.4 mills.” 

But for all of this, Niagara Mo- 
hawk’s dividends appeared reason- 
ably safe. Machold lifted dividends 
from $1.65 in 1955 to $1.80 last year 
and expects to keep them there. 

Paradoxically, Machold is commit- 
ted to paying this higher rate at a 
time when earnings are down and 
capital needs are up. But to cut pay- 
out to 90,000 stockholders now would 
jeopardize Niagara Mohawk’s reputa- 
tion as a steady dividend-payer and 











*Traded ot a Price range (1956-57) high, 
Dividend (1956): $1.80. Indi- 
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hurt its tuture chances at the capital 
markets. That is something no utility 
company can risk doing in these days 
of tight money and rising construction 
costs. Just last month, in fact, Machold 
sold 96% of a $46.2 million issue of 
45%% convertible debentures to his 
common stockholders, leaving only $2 
million which was taken up by Wall 
Street underwriters. Of the $45.5 mil- 
lion he expects to net, Machold will 
use $30 million to repay bank loans 
and the remainder for construction— 
including $4 million to put one third 
of Schoellkopf fully into operation by 
this fall. 


RAILROADS 


PROFITLESS 
PROSPECT 


The Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway's Swig- 
gart is indeed a gloomy man. 


In all the assorted crop of new year’s 
predictions that greeted stockholders 
last month, that of William Swi-gart, 
executive vice president of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
road,* was unquestionably the gloom- 
iest. The NC&StL, said he simply, 
will make practically no profit at all 
in 1957. Swiggart was anticipating no 
unexpected disaster: the NC&StL was 
caught in the vise that has tormented 
industry executives ever since World 
War II ended. Rate increases have 
not kept pace with rising labor 
and material costs. The NC&- 
StL has been harder hit than most. 
In 1956, on $35.6 million revenues, 
Swiggart made a mere $2.3 million, as 
against $3.9 on the same volume in 
1950. Put simply, his costs were ris- 
ing but his revenues were not. 

This year, Swiggart figures, wage 
increases alone should add a cool $1.5 
million to the road’s operating ex- 
penses. Add cost increases on such 
items as diesel fuel, and he figures 
NC&StL’s profits almost vanish. 

But things were not quite as bleak 
as Swiggart painted them. The NC- 
&StL, like the other Southeastern 
roads, was counting on a maximum 
15% rate increase to take up some of 
the slack. Swiggart had yet another 
card up his sleeve: the long-pending 
merger of the NC&StL and the Louis- 
ville & Nashville will probably be 
acted upon this year. Estimated sav- 
ings: $3 million a year. 


*Traded NYSE. Price venee (1956-57) : high, 
148; low, 118. Dividend (1956): $4. Indicated 
1957 payout: $4. Earnings r re (1956): 
$8.80 (est.). Total assets: 6 million. Ticker 
symbol: CHA. 
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TRUCKS 





CROSSCURRENT 


Last year the independent 

truckmakers more than held 

their own against autodom’s 

Big Three. But GM, Ford and 

Chrysler are still pressing the 
attack. 


Wuen General Motors’ Chevrolet di- 
vision plunged into the making of 
heavy carriers last spring, Wall Street 
was betting that such independent 
truckmakers as International Har- 
vester, Mack Truck and White Motor 
were on slippery pavement. Chevrolet 
was already the nation’s biggest truck 
producer on the strength of its light 
truck sales. Now it was extending the 
range of its models into the 16,000 to 
32,000 pound (gross vehicle weight) 
classification, a domain the independ- 





*Willys Motors (subsidiary of Kaiser Industries) 





TRUCK TRENDS 


Automaker truck divisions produced fewer units in 1956. But independent 
truckmakers, specializing in heavy duty lines, managed to increase their output. 


% Ci e 


smaller truckmakers think they never 
will be. “The kind of business we do,” 
boasts a White Motor executive, “can’t 
be done in a showroom.” His meaning 
was clear: while auto companies think 
in terms of mass production, inde- 
pendents frequently provide trucks on 
virtually a tailor-made basis. Neither 
do the automakers deal in really 
heavy jobs. The biggest truck made 
by any of them is a 63,000 pound 
tandem produced by General Motors’ 
GMC division (Mack sells a 136,000 
pounder; its price: $66,800).* What is 
more, only GMC among the auto- 
makers’ truck divisons offers a diesel 
engine. The diesel, powerful and 
cheaply maintained, remains to a large 
degree an independent specialty. 

For all these competitive draw- 
backs, Chevrolet truck executives are 
generally convinced that their entry 
into “heavies” was a wise move. 
While the division’s truck production 
dropped 10% last year, Chevrolet still 





Share of Output 





Automakers: 1956 Output trom 1955 1956 1985 
Chevrolet 354,000 —10% 31.9% 31.5% 
Ford 297,000 —2)1 26.8 29.9 
GMC 94,000 —12 8.5 8.6 
Dodge 91.000 = 8.3 77 
Studebaker 14,000 —~ 29 1.2 1.5 

Independents: 

International 138,000 + 6 12.4 10.4 
Mack 19,000 +24 17 1.2 
White 17,000 +2 16 15 


specialized light vehicles and is thus more competitive with automakers. Production by Willys was 
off 17% to 66,000 units. Its share of output dropped from 6.3% to 5.9%. 


is classed as an independent, although it makes 








ents had long kept largely to them- 
selves. 

But as production figures for 1956 
were toted up last month, the inde- 
pendents appeared to have confounded 
the pundits. Crosscurrent trends in 
the industry clearly had been going 
their way. Heavy truck sales were 
up, light truck demand was down. 
Each of the major independents thus 
bounced through 1956 (see table) 
with a higher sales load. Truck pro- 
ducing auto firms, on the other hand, 
rode 4% to 29% lighter than in 1955. 

The independents had assembled 
174,000 units, an increase of 7%. The 
automakers had turned out 850,000 
units, a loss of 14%. Instead of losing 
ground, the three major independents 
had raised their share of the market to 
16% from 1955’s 13%. 

The Specialists. So far, at least, the 
independents were far from being run 
off the road by the giants of Detroit. 
The more confident among the 


managed to increase its share of the 
over-all market. Noted Chevy execu- 
tive Talmadge Brown: “We've been 
in this field just a short time, and it’s 
rather new to us. But it’s no secret 
that we’re learning fast.” 

Designs & Dealers. Detroit is indeed 
showing signs of learning the heavy 
truck game fast. So, although sales 
by the independents have lately rolled 
along at the fastest clip in history, 
hotter competition is waiting just 
around the corner. Last month Ford, 
which skidded seriously in the 1956 
truck wars, was back again to unveil 
a new line of 300 models ranging up 
to 45,000 pounds. A prominent feature 
of Ford’s heavy duty entries are “tilt- 
cabs,” an innovation of the independ- 
ents which facilitates maintenance and 
improves manueverability. Robert S. 
McNamara, Ford vice president and 
division general manager, is set to 


*GM’'s Euclid Division does, however, 
make a 100,000-pound off-highway vehicle. 
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CHEVROLET PICKUP 


cut prices on tilt-cabs to undersell the 
independents. Says he: “Our job is to 
produce vehicles for specialized jobs, 
yet preserve for the truck buyer the 
obvious cost savings of our mass pro- 
duction assembly plants.” 

While Ford truckmen wrestled with 
problems of production and price in 
the heavy duty field, Chrysler’s Dodge 
division was hard at work on the 
dealer angle. Previously Chrysler’s 
regular dealers were hardly equipped 
to stock the heavier trucks. John B. 
Naughton, director of truck and fleet 
sales, now is in the process of sign- 
ing up 118 “truck wholesalers” in the 
nation’s major market areas. “These 
men,” explains Naughton, “will buy 
units on a wholesale basis. All Dodge 
dealers will have an opportunity to 
order and get immediate delivery.” 
Adds he: “We think this will make us 
competitive in 70% of the market now 
held by Mack and White.” 

Puzzler? Dodge trucks were al- 
ready selling well. For the first three 
quarters of 1956, production had been 
an uninspiring 15% below 1955. But 
in the final period, Dodge introduced 
its new models. Output shot up 38% 
for that quarter, and the yearly de- 
cline was just 4%. 

Paradoxically, since Dodge gets 
some 87% of its unit volume from 
trucks under 16,000 pounds, it was 
its lighter model trucks that pulled 
up production in the final period. This 
despite the over-all decline in light 
truck sales. Truckmaking, obviously, 
is a different kind of business than 
automaking. When it comes to heavy 
trucks automen still must learn some 
of the rules. “Sometimes,” sighed a 
Dodge manufacturing executive, “this 
truck business can really be a puz- 
zler.” Puzzled or not, however, it was 
doubly clear from their actions last 
month that autodom’s Big Three 
had not given up their assault on the 
heavy truck preserves of their inde- 
pendent competitors. 
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I-H CAB-OVER-ENGINE 
Detroit has new rules to learn 


COAL 


OUT FROM UNDER 


Speaking from experience, 
Pittston’s boss advises that 
patience pays big dividends, 
means to capitalize on the 
coal producer’s present pros- 


perity. 


From where he sits in his 45th floor 
office in New York’s_ skyscraping 
Chrysler Building, Pittston Co.’s* 
Chairman Joseph P. Routh (rhymes 
with south) looks out on the new 
stainless steel Socony-Mobil building 
across the street. But despite this 
constant reminder of oil competition, 
the prospect for the boss of the na- 
tion’s largest bituminous coal pro- 
ducer has never been quite so pleas- 
ing. For one thing, last month Routh 
had just posted the best showing in 
Pittston’s 26-year-old history. Sales 
had shot up 22% to $250.5 . million, 
profits a spectacular 129% to $7.1 mil- 
lion. The best previous postwar year: 
1947, when Pittston’s sales hit a rec- 
ord $105 million, profits a brilliant 
$5.7 million. 

Coal & Oil. The ten years since 
have made a tremendous difference. 
In 1947, Pittston looked forward on 
what became a grueling seven-year 
decline in bituminous coal produc- 
tion. Now even in his most skeptical 
mood Routh can see only the bright- 
est future ahead for Pittston—and, 
for that matter, the bituminous coal 
industry as a whole. Says he: “I'd 
say we were in the same position to- 
day that the leading oil companies 
were 10 to 20 years ago.” 

But there are more than mere eco- 
nomic trendlines behind the upward 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 
high, 715g; low, 365%. Dividend (1956): $1.20. 
Indicated 1957 payout: $1.20. Earnings per 
share (1956): $6.25 (est.). Total assets: $121.5 
million. Ticker symbol: PCO. 












FORD TILT-CAB 


curve of Pittston’s prosperity. In 
less than ten years, Routh has trans- 
formed Pittston into a new company. 
For one thing, he has systematically 
expanded Pittston’s profitable truck- 
ing and warehousing business, most 
notably its U.S. Trucking subsidiary. 
For another, ever since 1951, when 
the slide in bituminous coal produc- 
tion began to take on the proportions 
of an avalanche, he has labored to 
make Pittston a major petroleum dis- 
tributor. 

“While we were very bullish on 
the future of the bituminous coal 
industry,” he explains, “we knew we 
were rapidly losing ground in some 
areas to oil and natural gas. In those 
territories where we couldn’t beat 
them, especially along the Eastern sea- 
board, we decided to join them.” The 
result was a handful of oil distribut- 
ing subsidiaries (most important 
such: Metropolitan Petroleum Corp.), 
which last year contributed more 
than 50% of Pittston’s revenues, 20% 
of its earnings. 

In the face of declining bituminous 
production, Routh had to work hard 
to make a profit on his petroleum 
business. But the gambit paid off. 
Between 1951 and 1954, the worst 
years of the bituminous coal slump, 
rival Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal’s 
profits slid 58% on a 36% slump in 
revenues. Pittston, however, man- 
aged to boost its sales a solid 45%, 
hold the decline in profits to a mod- 
erate 14%. 

Upswing. After 1954, however, 
conditions changed immensely. Ris- 
ing steel and utility consumption be- 
gan to plug the gap left by the loss 
of bituminous coal’s railroad and 
home-heating markets, and Pittston’s 
fortunes began to rise spectacularly. 
Last year, for instance, Routh man- 
aged to bring nearly 6 cents on each 
dollar of his coal sales down to net 
profit vs. only 0.7 cents on oil sales. 
With coal sales booming, Pittston’s 
over-all margins began to widen 
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sharply, and in just two years Pitt- 
ston’s profits shot up a full 407% on a 
56% rise in revenues. Coal did the 
lion’s share of the job. In 1956, it 
accounted for less than 30% of Pitt- 
ston’s sales, but more than 60% of its 
profits, 

Such good fortune is not solely 
a matter of luck. In the past two 
years, Routh has boosted Pittston’s 
coal production more than twice as 
fast as the industry at large. Reason: 
Routh had facilities ready to meet the 
demand, while many of his competi- 
tors did not. 

Small wonder then that Routh was 
anxious to absorb his 58%-owned 
Clinchfield Coal subsidiary to assure 
Pittston of adequate reserves. Small 
wonder either that he invested $18 
million last year to increase produc- 
tion in his Pocahontas properties. By 
1960, Routh plans to boost Pittston’s 
total capacity from its current 14 mil- 
lion ton level to 20 million tons. He 
figures that he is going to need every 
ton of coal production he can get. 

Protracted Payoff. Routh mean- 
while has no intention of neglecting 
his fast-growing trucking and dis- 
tributing operations. In the past few 
months, he has been moving boldly 
into railroad piggybacking. He also 
has strengthened Pittston’s ware- 
housing operations by acquiring New 
York’s Baker & Williams Co., now 
plans to acquire control of Brink’s 
Inc., an armored car company, if the 
ICC approves. 

The hopes and plans have their 
corollary in stockholder’s expecta- 
tions. Routh’s advice to them: 
patience pays big dividends. “In or- 
der to maintain our position in an ex- 
panding industry,” warns he, “we 
have to plow back a major portion of 
our cash earnings into the property. 
I'd say our dividends, at least over 
the next five years, will be very con- 
servative.” 
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WALL STREET 


A SIGN OF WHAT? 


Not everything in Wall Street 
is going down these days. 





Watt Srreeters, looking for encour- 
agement in a generally weak and 
sluggish market, have been intrigued 
in recent weeks by the sprightly ac- 
tion of the Dow-Jones Utility Aver- 
age. The DJ Industrials, the bell- 
wether average, was sagging back to- 
ward its 1956 lows and the DJ Rails 
had dropped to the lowest mark in 18 
months. But the Utility Average 
showed surprising strength, climbed 
early this month to 71.58, highest 
level since 1932. 

Was this a sign that the whole mar- 
ket was about to take a turn for the 
better? Few Wall Streeters were 
ready to draw any such sweeping 
conclusion. The DJ Rails, according 
to orthodox Dow theory, must con- 
firm a movement of the Industrials 
to make it official. There is no such 
handy rule-of-thumb to describe the 
relationship between the DJ utilities 
and other averages. 

Why then were the utilities so 
neatly bucking the trend? Best in- 
formed guess: investment money, of 
a type which used to seek safety and 
fair yields in preferred stocks and 
bonds, was pouring into utilities. Said 
one shrewd investment manager: 
“The utilities offer good yields, are 
nearly as secure as most preferreds, 
and yet, unlike preferreds, have some 
growth potential and inflation pro- 
tection. Don’t underestimate the 


amount of switching that’s going on 
from preferreds into utility com- 
mons.” 

Last month the daily posting of new 
lows by preferred stocks and new 
highs by the utility average offered 








remarkably solid confirmation of this 
explanation. From a more basic an- 
gle, the implications were less clear. 
The fact of utility strength in itself 
lent little encouragement to the bulls. 
But it was hardly comforting to the 
bears. Far from confirming rumors 
of a flight of “smart money” from 
Wall Street, it only proved that there 
were plenty of dollars around look- 
ing for what their owners regarded as 
bargains. 


FARM MACHINERY 


NOT SO BAD 


For tractor-making Deere & 

Co. 1956 was rough—but not 

as rough as it might have 
n. 





A prop in earnings, needless to say, 
is never welcome. But sometimes an 
apparently lackluster earnings report 
can have a kind of glitter. In Moline, 
Ill. last month, the U.S.’ second larg- 
est maker of farm equipment, the 


$445.6 million (assets) Deere & 
Co.,* was a case in point. 
Bright Side. Deere’s 1956 profits, 


reported President William Alexan- 
der Hewitt, 42, had dropped to $2.67 
a share from the $3.91 of 1955 (fiscal 
year ended Oct. 30). That hardly had 
stockholders throwing their hats into 
the air. But it was not quite the 
whole story. For Deere & Co., 1956 
had been a year of mettle-testing ad- 
versity, and the company had come 
through it, relatively speaking, with 
flying colors. 

Almost from the start of 1956 Bill 
Hewitt was dogged by troubles. Early 
in the year, four of Deere’s biggest 
plants were shut down by a costly 
four-and-a-half month strike. Then 
foreign sales, which normally con- 
tribute a highly profitable 12% of 
Deere’s volume, slumped a full 35%. 
Rival manufacturers who operate 
overseas factories were taking busi- 
ness from stay-at-home Deere. 


Finally, the farmer, whose buying 
needs and impulses determine the 
output rate at farm machinery fac- 
tories, was not in a spending mood 
because of droughts and slipping 
prices. International Harvester, No. 
One U.S. farm equipper, reported 
sales of farm equipment had dropped 
about 6% in fiscal 1956. The indus- 
try’s Little Three, Oliver, J.I. Case 
and Minneapolis-Moline all reported 
sales declines. By comparison, Deere 


a ae NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 
a h, ey. 253%. Dividend (1956): $1.75. 
niicated 199 195 


out: $1.75. Earnings per 
ase (1956) : "Set es y assets: $445.6 ril- 
lion. Ticker symbol: 
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with its 8% drop in sales, was bumped 
but not battered. Its profit margin 
was down sharply (see table) but 
still beat anything IH or Case has 
been able to produce since Korea. 

In part this was due to Deere’s ex- 
ceptionally good fourth quarter. Ex- 
plains Hewitt: “It made up for part of 
the disappointing first nine months.” 
Due to its entrenched trade position 
and rich supply of working capital 
(equal to $30.19 a share net, slightly 
more than the recent price of the 
stock) which enables it to grant un- 
usually liberal credit terms, Deere & 
Co. was able to make a quick come- 
back when its plants got back into 
production after the strike. 

More Serious. Hewitt realized that 
the blow to his foreign sales was 
more serious. Deere had been some- 
what slow to recognize the fact that 
the international dollar shortage was 
likely to prove permanent. Interna- 
tional Harvester, by contrast, has long 
operated extensively abroad, with 
plants in such countries as Britain, 
France and even, before World 
War I, in Russia. 

Now, for the first time, Deere is 
venturing overseas as a manufac- 
turer. Hewitt has purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the big German 
farm equipment manufacturer, Hein- 
rich Lanz, A.G. He has started build- 
ing a plant in’ Monterrey, Mexico. 
Adds Hewitt: “We’re also considering 
sites in South America, Australia and 
other parts of the world.” 

Having gotten through 1956’s fiscal 
drought with only relatively light 
losses to his sales harvest, Hewitt is 
steering Deere into 1957 with high 
hopes. He hopes the Administration’s 
Soil Bank program will make the 
farmer more new-equipment-minded. 
If it does, Deere is in a position to 


-———PROFIT LEADER 


Deere & Co. is not the biggest company mak- 
ing farm machinery, but it is easily the most 
profitable. Its pretax profit margins, as shown 
below, have been running twice as high as 
rival International Harvester’s. Even with all 
of Deere’s troubles last year, it easily out- 
performed IH when it came to turning sales 
dollars into profits. 


int. 


Deere Harvester J. 1. Case 
1956 10.5% 6.8%, deficit 
1955 16.8 8.8 1.8% 
1954 13.9 6.3 deficit 
1953 14.6 7.0 1.5 
1952 26.1 9.6 9.9 
1951 24.1 13.9 13.7 











get more than its share of the busi- 
ness and profits. Much, however, 
depends on the weather. Says Hewitt, 
glancing skyward: “Good rains, in 
the right place at the right time, sure 
would show up well on our balance 
sheet.” 


BAKING 


LESS LEAVEN 


One basic industry that is not 

booming is bread baking. 

Witness Ward Baking’s ane- 
mic diet of profits. 


As the U.S.’s sixth-ranking baker, 
Faris R. Russell has discovered to his 
sorrow that corporations, like men, 
cannot live by bread alone. Bread 
and cake are the staff of life for Ward 
Baking Co.*, which Russell has 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956- 57) high, 
17%; low, 1344. Dividend (1956): $1.25. Indi- 


cated 1957 payout: $1. Earnings r share 
(1956): $1.22. Total assets: 7. million. 
Ticker symbol: WD 





JOHN DEERE TRACTOR & COMBINE AT WORK: 
they were bumped but not battered 
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bossed as chairman since 1941. But in 
the past six years, they have provided 
a lean diet indeed. In 1950, Ward 


Baking boasted a 9.5% operating 
profit margin; by last year it had 
dropped to less than 4%. Meanwhile 
earnings, which rose as high as $4.63 
in 1948, have since fallen to the lowest 
point in eleven years, and even at 
that the thin $1.22 per share posted 
last year was leavened by a 33c non- 
recurring credit. 

At 74, Russell is a lively oldster, 
and if anyone is to halt the steady 
ebb in Ward Baking’s profits, it must 
be he. For Russell is indisputably 
the boss at Ward Baking. In its Fifth 
Avenue headquarters, presidents have 
come and gone in recent years like 
so many French premiers. 


No Breadwinning. Ward Baking’s 
troubles are by no means peculiar to 
itself. The baker has merely been one 
of the most sorely beset of a sorely 
beset industrial breed. Since 1940, 
bakers’ costs have risen even faster 
than their yeast-leavened dough. 
Flour and lard have roughly tripled 
in price, and the cost of sugar has 
doubled. Giant grocery chains who 
bake their own bread undersell Ward 
Baking’s brand by as much as 5c a loaf. 

But Ward Baking has felt the pinch 
more than most. In the Midwest and 
Far West, bread consumption has 
risen steadily. But in the East, where 
Ward Baking mainly operates, bread 
poundage has declined. Faced with 
such problems, other bakers have en- 
riched their profit margins by branch- 
ing out into other food products or 
by expanding their sales areas. Con- 
tinental Baking Co., for example, 
added Morton’s frozen foods to its 
line, and General Baking bought into 
competition on the booming West Coast. 

But His Own. Faris Russell, how- 
ever, has done neither. Two years 
ago he proclaimed that he was “defi- 
nitely not currently interested in any- 
thing of that sort.” Last week he was 
of the same opinion still. Oh yes, he 
had searched for suitable products 
and companies. But nothing had 
come along that struck his fancy. 
“Don’t think we haven’t had offers,” 
says Russell, “we have.” But, adds 
he, “diversification is easier in other 
businesses than it is in baking.” 

Sticking to its old ways, what are 
Ward Baking’s prospects? Russell 
himself hopefully maintains that 1957 
will be a better year. His cake bak- 
ing operations have been concen- 
trated in a modernized Pittsburgh 
plant, which should provide new sav- 
ings. Moreover, he insists, 1956 
marked the end of the long decline 
in per capita consumption of bread. 
Says he confidently: “We’re selling 
more bread per unit all the time.” 
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The Convair B-58 Hustler; first U.S. Air Force supersonic bomber, will be 
protected by Sylvania’s electronic countermeasure equipment. 


The invisible shield 


An invisible shield of electronics stands ready to baffle enemy 
radar seeking to guide missiles against the U.S. Air Force’s first 


are SYLVANIA 
A lightweight electronic countermeasure system, designed and 
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produced by Sylvania, is the heart of this airborne shield. 
| Such experience in vital defense projects is constantly opening 
" new possibilities for Sylvania in commercial electronics. Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broad- 
. : : A iat 9 way, New York 19, N. Y.; Sylvania Electric 
This technical leadership, attained by Sylvania’s more than 2000 (Canada) Lad., Shell Tower Building, Mont. 
scientists and engineers, is reflected in all of the company’s prod- real, P.Q.; Sylvania International Corp., 22 
ucts—from atomic fuels to electronic tubes, from TV sets to light Behahetstense, Cole, Switeeriond. 
bulbs. Wherever you see the Sylvania name, it means leadership LIGHTING * TELEVISION-RADIO * ELECTRONICS 
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in quality. 
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It’s a good thing when customers—like eggs— 
are in more than one basket. Markets are 
broader; sales are steadier. 


Armco customers are in many baskets. The 
reason is that Armco makes many kinds of spe- 
cial steel and steel products: stainless steel, 
steel with aluminum or zinc coatings, special 
electrical steels, and steel products like build- 
ings and drainage pipe. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
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This broad group of products attracts a wide 
range of prospects. And the different types of 
prospects are influenced by widely varying pat- 
terns of demand. So Armco sales are more 
evenly distributed throughout the year—and 
from one year to the next. 


Diversification is a major factor in the expand- 
ing market for Armco steels and products. It 
has been important to our steady growth. 
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SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION: ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC.+ THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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AIRCRAFT 


MISSING PENNIES 


North American Aviation 
finds itself on a treadmill of 
rising sales and falling profits. 


In mid-November Chairman James 
Howard (“Dutch”) Kindelberger of 
Los Angeles’ North American Avia- 
tion, Inc.* told his 31,000 stockholders 
something that must already have 
been obvious to them as Owners of a 
company used to doing most of its 
business with the Pentagon. “With 
the government our principal cus- 
tomer and military equipment our 
principal product,” lamented he, “our 
market may be affected by national 
political decisions and international 
events beyond our control.” 

Forewarned. That turned out to be 
merely by way of preparation. There- 
upon Kindelberger announced that 
North American’s net profit for the 
fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1956 had 
dropped 11% to $28.8 million, even 
though sales had climbed 12% to a 
record $914 million. This meant that 
normally high-profit North American 
had netted just 3c on every sales dollar 
against 4c in 1955, a showing stock- 
holders had good reason to hope would 
prove only temporary. 

But last month there were clear 
signs that North American’s profit 
margins would probably get worse be- 
fore they got better. In fact, the U.S.’ 
fourth-ranking planemaker seemed 
well on its way toward having another 
sorely-needed penny whittled from 
its profit margins in 1957. Volume, 
still rising, soared 69% in the first 
quarter of fiscal 1957 to a peak $331 
million. But earnings crept up only 
23.5% to $9.9 million. North Ameri- 
can’s net profit margin had slipped 
further to slightly less than 3c on the 
sales dollar as against the 3.6c of the 
same period in fiscal 1956. 

Bumpy Flight. Sixty - one-year-old 
Dutch Kindelberger had, of course, 
seen far worse times in his two dec- 
ades with North American. When 
World War II ended, for example, net 
income plummeted from 1945’s $14.5 
million to 1946’s $2.3 million. But in 
recent years North American has 
stood high in the industry as a deft 
designer and an efficient producer. 
A onetime engineer and draftsman 
(Glenn L. Martin, Douglas Aircraft), 
Kindelberger has emphasized re- 
search, turned up fighter and fighter- 
bomber designs so advanced that the 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 
high, 497%; low, 304. Dividend (1956) : $1.921; 
(adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split). Indicated 
1957 payout: $2. i per share (1956): 
$3.59. Total assets: 1.5 million. (Fiscal 
year ends 9/30.) Ticker symbol: NV. 
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1955 1956 1957 


military could not resist them. Alone 
among the top frame makers, North 
American made money in every post- 
war year. 

Currently, however, its research 
and development specialty is offering 
slimmer pickings. In the past, efficient 
North American’s earnings have been 
boosted by bonuses paid by the gov- 
ernment (for below-estimate costs or 
for fast delivery) under incentive type 
contracts. But these pacts require ac- 
curate price estimates, and many of 


ERO OEM 





North American’s costs for research 
in new and growing fields such as 
rocket and missile development can 
no longer accurately be predicted. 
The result has been a big jump in dol- 
lar volume of the ordinary cost-plus 
contracts. “These contracts,” notes 
Kindelberger unhappily, “usually 
carry lower profit rates than an ef- 
ficient manufacturer can earn under 
the fixed-price incentive type.” 

The Rumor Mill. With efficiency go- 
ing unrewarded, Kindelberger has 
found himself walking a treadmill. 
Just to keep profits from falling be- 
hind, he has had to expand sales vol- 
ume steadily. Can he keep this up? 
Last month financial men were in- 
clined to answer “no.” North Ameri- 
can’s backlog of orders, already the 
lowest among the Big Five plane- 
makers, had dropped $119 million to 
well under $1.2 billion during the 
December quarter. Another unfavor- 
able straw in the wind: new orders, 
which were coming in a year ago as 
fast as old ones were being filled, 
amounted to just 64% of shipments in 
the first 1957 quarter. Kindelberger’s 
backlog was being slowly whittled 
away. 

Even less hopeful news was being 
ground out by Wall Street’s rumor 
mill. Pentagon planners, ran the scut- 
tlebutt, were placing more emphasis 
on heavy bomber purchases, would 
cut back orders for such fighters as 
North American’s sleek new F-100 
and F-107. Another report had it that 
the firm’s Navaho guided missile pro- 
gram (which Kindelberger has been 
trying to move from development 
stage to production) had been slowed 
down on order from Washington. 

Lending an Ear. North American 
executives and Pentagon officials 
issued denials on every hand. Aviation 





NORTH AMERICAN’S F-100C SUPER SABRE: 


can efficiency be its own reward? 
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experts chimed in to point out that 
the Pentagon would be unlikely to let 
North American’s topnotch fighter 
operations deteriorate. But early this 
month the Big Board seemed to be 
lending its best ear to the pessimists. 
North American common slipped to 
a low of 30%—off a whacking 19 
points from its 1956 high—in a gen- 
erally strong aircraft market. 


CHEMICALS 


MIXED MERGER 


One of 1955’s most celebrat- 

ed mergers is giving Monsan- 

to Chemical one of 1957's 
roughest headaches. 





In recent months, Dr. Charles Allen 
Thomas, the research chemist who 
heads the $563-million Monsanto 
Chemical Co.,* has found himself with 
too much of a good thing. The ex- 
cess: anhydrous ammonia, a major 
raw material for chemical fertilizer. 
Though ammonia has long been con- 
sidered one of the most promising 
products in the entire chemical field, 
ammonia producers currently have 
too many plants and too few custom- 
ers. “Large competitive additions to 
capacity,” sighed Thomas recently 
“Thave] produced a buyers’ market.” 

Curious Merger? For St. Louis- 
based Monsanto, this was no laugh- 
ing matter. Monsanto, which did not 
produce any ammonia, picked up some 
300,000-tons-a-year of ammonia ca- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : —_ 
51144; low, 315g. Dividend (1955): $1 plus 2% 
in stock. Indicated 1956 payout: $1 plus 2% 
in stock. Earnings per share (1956): $1.80. 
poral assets: $563 million. Ticker symbol: 
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NAA’s KINDELBERGER: 
where did the penny go? 


pacity by its September, 1955 merger 
with El Dorado, Arkansas’ middling- 
sized Lion Oil Co. This put the 
U.S.’ sixth largest chemical producer 
among the top ten ammonia makers. 
Aside from this, it was a curious 
merger. Along with the ammonia, 
Monsanto got Lion’s big 27,500- 
bbls.-a-day oil refinery, over 1,000 oil 
wells and a string of gas stations. 
Thomas, however, had a ready, if only 
partial, explanation. “The merger,” 
said he, “made available . . . low cost 
ammonia, an important raw material 
for the company and its affiliates.” 
That was true. But, around eight 
months ago, when the ink was hardly 
dry on the merger agreément, demand 
for chemical fertilizer began to sag 
with the rest of the farm market. To 
meet his buyers’ market, Thomas, 
reluctantly cut ammonia from $85 to 





after the ink was dry, a buyers’ market arrived 





$80 a ton. Even so, the rapidly expand- 
ing U.S. ammonia industry straggled 
into 1957 with roughly one fourth of 
its capacity idle. 

Drooping Profits. As was inevitable, 
all this added up to bad news on the 
income report. Largely as a result of 
the fertilizer glut, Thomas told stock- 
holders, Monsanto’s profits dropped 
from $42.2 million in 1955 to $38.6 
million last year, even though over-all 
sales rose some 4% to $541 million. 

Fertilizer, to be sure, was not 
Thomas’ only headache; ammonia 
contributes about 10% of Monsanto’s 
dollar sales volume. Along with the 
rest of the chemical industry, Mon- 
santo suffered from the inflationary 
price squeeze which kept its cost 
curve rising faster than its selling 
prices. It was also running into heavy 
weather with “all,” the detergent 
Monsanto sells in competition with 
such veteran soapsters as Procter & 
Gamble and Lever Brothers. More- 
over, Chemstrand Corp., jointly 
owned by Monsanto and American 
Viscose, was still losing money with 
its synthetic fiber Acrilan. 

Fiber & Fertilizer. Whatever the ex- 
planations, Monsanto’s persistent 
problems have arched more than one 
Wall Street eyebrow. In the years 
from 1951 thru 1955, for all the chem- 
ical industry’s prosperity, Monsanto 
had managed to boost profits per share 
barely 27% as against 100% for du 
Pont, 33% for Union Carbide and 52% 
for Dow. Nor has this gone unnoticed 
by investors: of chemistry’s Big Six, 
Monsanto’s shares have taken the 
hardest knocks in the current slide in 
chemical stock prices. As of early this 
month, Monsanto had slumped a sharp 
39% from its 1955 high, whereas du 
Pont was down 27%, Dow was holding 
its price and American Cyanamid was 
up 2.7%. 

Obviously, The Street is taking a 
serious view of Monsanto’s fertilizer 
troubles. Thomas, however, tends to 
play them down. “At the time of the 
merger,” says he, “Monsanto and Lion 
both realized there would be a con- 
siderable surplus supply of ammonia.” 
Thus, he says, Monsanto arranged to 
channel part of Lion’s ammonia to 
Chemstrand which uses the ammonia 
through acrylonitrile to make nylon 
and Acrilan, Chemstrand’s own syn- 
thetic fiber. By 1958 Thomas hopes 
Chemstrand will be using some 
60,000 or so tons a year of his am- 
monia, thus taking up part of the 
slack in fertilizer demand. 

Pattern Or Problem? The Chem- 
strand situation is one reason why 
Thomas thinks the ammonia problem 
is only temporary and not a symptom 
of mismating in the Lion-Monsanto 
merger. “Indeed,” says he, with grim 
conviction, “[the Lion-Monsanto 
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MONSANTO’S THOMAS: 
out of a merger, c headache 


merger] might be setting a pattern 
for the chemical industry.” 

Still, Thomas is frank to admit that 
any real improvement in Monsanto’s 
ammonia profits will probably have 
to wait for a pickup in the -fertilizer 
market—which is at best several 
years away. Until that happens and 
vindicates his judgment, Wall Street 
is likely to remain highly skeptical of 
oil and chemical companies getting 
together on any large scale. 


FOOD 


STRANGE FRUIT 


It is one thing to be the na- 

tion’s top orange squeezer & 

freezer, Minute aid has 

learned, and quite another 
to make money at it. 


Like a frosty cool glass of orange 
juice in the morning, investors have 
long looked upon John Michael 
(“Jack”) Fox’s Minute Maid Corp.* 
as something that is good for them. 
Like most habits, it is hard to break. 

When Minute Maid stock first 
poured on to the market in 1950 (at 
14%4), investors fell all over them- 
selves to get in on it. Maybe the 
magic name of Bing Crosby had some- 
thing to do with it: he bought 20,000 
shares. Yet within a year Minute 
Maid plummeted to 4%, and no one 
would have blamed Jack Fox’s stock- 
holders for groaning along with The 
Groaner. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range 
high, 19; low, 934. Dividends (1956) : 80c. Indi- 
cated 1957 yout: 80c. Earnings per share 
(1956) : 84c. Total assets: $72.3 million. Ticker 
symbol: TM. 


(1956-57) : 
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Instead, Minute Maid shareholders 
kept coming back for more. In 
December, 1955, the big squeezer 
added another 400,000 shares to the 
kitty, and MTM stockholders (whose 
rolls rose from 4,300 to 8,100) eagerly 
snapped them up (at 17%). A month 
later Minute Maid bowed onto the 
big board, became the first stock of 
the year to be traded (at 19). Maybe 
Bing Crosby had something to do 
with it once more: as the first official 
investor of 1956, he picked up a token 
100 shares. Or maybe it was the Wall 
Street house which considered Minute 
Maid “an attractive purchase” at that 
price. Yet it should have been no 
surprise that by December Minute 
Maid was back down to a lowly $%. 

The Big Squeeze. For all its ups & 
downs, Minute Maid stock is still 
looked upon by many an investor as 
essential in the portfolio as Vitamin C 
in the diet. This striking stockholder 
confidence is indeed hard to fathom. 
Minute Maid is the nation’s No. One 
squeezer indeed of orange juice, and 
as a producer-distributor of frozen 
foods (Snow Crop vegetables, fish, 
poultry; Hi C beverages) it is second 
only to Birds-Eye. It is also true that 
Minute Maid’s is a big business des- 
tined—with the rising population—to 
grow even bigger. But for a company 
whose sales have soared from $12 mil- 
lion in 1949 to $114.8 million in fiscal 
1956, Minute Maid has never been 
able to make real money at it. On a 
7.8% increase in sales last year, pre- 
tax net income was off a gulping 67.7%. 

On the heels of fiscal 1955’s record 
earnings of $3.12 a share (thanks 
largely to the Snow Crop acquisition), 
President Fox pointed to “the ad- 
vantages which can result from sound 
Sales in M f Dollars 


Pretax Inxome in Milions 
ORANGE 
SQUEEZE 


Rising sales do not always carry 
profits with them. liem: Minute Maid's 
discouraging 1956 experience with 
soaring sales and plummeting profits. 
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MINUTE MAID’S FOX: 
sometimes victory, sometimes defeat 


diversification and expansion.” The 
“advantages” are so far not hard cash 
items. Snow Crop did cut Fox's 
sales mix from 98% concentrates 
in 1954 to only 60% last year. But 
even with his diminished dependency 
upon oranges, Fox could not control 
their wildly fluctuating prices, which 
recurrently crush net earnings to a 
pulp. That was the story last year as 
oranges opened at $1.25 a box and 
closed at $2.75 a box. Fox did try to 
pass the increased costs along to con- 
sumers, but had to cut back his prices 
to meet competition. 

Orange Aid. Fox insists that the 
orange juice business can still be 
fruitful. To combat price fluctuations, 
he plans to add to his company-owned 
orange groves, which now produce 
25% of his juice needs. The groves, 
he figures, saved Minute Maid $3 mil- 
lion last year, by freeing the company 
from competitive bidding in the open 
market. Fox’s strategy: he will sell 
fresh fruit when commodity prices 
are high, buy fruit for squeezing and 
freezing when prices are low. 

Last month Jack Fox agair. poured 
his queasy shareholders a brimming 
glass of optimism. Sales in the first 
fiscal quarter climbed $2 million to 
$26.5 million, while earnings were 
“ahead of last year’s level.” Fox's out- 
look for fiscal 1957: sales of about 
$115-$130 million coupled with “very 
satisfactory earnings.” 

“As I look back,” ebullient Jack 
Fox once reminisced, “it seems to me 
we've packed into this decade nearly 
as many emergencies and excitements, 
victories and defeats . . . as most 
other corporations experience in their 
first hundred years.” Minute Maid 
stockholders, who have aged consid- 
erably in that time, could only hope 
that the future would be different. 
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AUTOS 


SEMI-ANNUAL 
REPORT 


Breaking bad news at mid- 

year has become an embar- 

rassing habit for American 
Motors. 


Like a Brooklyn Dodger fan, Presi- 
dent George Romney has regularly 
hailed the start of each new fiscal year 
on October 1 as the time when the 
American Motors Corp.* would begin 
to turn the corner and show a profit. 
But as the long winter settled down 
over Detroit, Romney has usually had 
to announce some disturbing news to 
stockholders: soon after the start of 
the calendar year. In fiscal 1956, after 
American had finished the expensive 
job of restyling its sporty Ramblers, 
the company was hit by strikes and 
production line problems. Result: an- 
other year in the red for American 
Motors. 

But in fiscal 1957, Romney thought 
he saw an end to such troubles. As he 
noted last fall, American had cut its 
losses to the point where it needed 
to make only 150,000 cars during the 
year to pull itself back into the black. 
“Much of the loss in recent quarters,” 
he explained, “derived from carry- 
over factors now largely eliminated.” 

Curtain Call. By last month, all this 
was a vanished hope. American 
Motors’ production for the first three 
months of the current fiscal year, he 
reported, had not swung upward after 
all. Far from it; the company posted 
still another loss. But it would have 
been in the black, Romney said, 
counting lost chickens, but for a strike 
at the plant of the supplier who makes 
all of American Motors’ bumpers. 
Without them, American’s own as- 
sembly lines had to slow down. 

. . « 

AT a stormy annual meeting a few 
days, later, Romney killed off any 
hopes escape-minded _ stockholders 
may have had about liquidating or 
merging American Motors with an- 
other company. Romney was not at 
the meeting himself (because of ap- 
pendicitis), but he had anticipated the 
question. In a_ statement read to 
stockholders Romney said American 
Motors felt that its stock should be 
placed in a stronger trading positior 
before it attempted any merger. 

He was equally firm about liqui- 
dating the company. Physical assets, 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 
high, 8%; low, 544. Dividend (1956): none. 
Indicated 1957 pa out: none. rnings r 
share (1956): $3.48. Total assets: $2349 
million. Ticker symbol: AMO. 
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he noted, can not be sold for anything 
near their stated book value when a 
company goes out of business. 

Romney’s statement did, however, 
point up one bright spot for stock- 
holders: American Motors’ $36-mil- 
lion tax loss carry-over, which can be 
applied over a five-year period against 
earnings—if any. 


OIL 


RISING SUN 


By radically changing its 

ways, Sun Oil has finally 

found the way to higher 
profits. 


Over the past few years, Wall Street 
has had ample reason to look on the 
Sun Oil Co* as somewhat over-cau- 
tious. Most other oilmen hunted for 
new (and cheap) deposits of crude 
all over the world. Sun stayed tim- 
idly at home and suffered from state 
regulation of oil output and from 
constantly rising costs. 

In other ways, too, Sun hung back 
on industry trends. Competitors’ gas 
stations offered two grades of gaso- 
line; Sun sold only its one grade of 
Blue Sunoco. Lacking foreign sup- 
plies, and short of oil in the U.S., Sun 
could pump up less than half the 
crude oil its refineries needed, a seri- 
ous drawback in an industry where 
the big profits come from production. 

But a year ago Chairman Joseph 
N. Pew started turning staid Sun 
around. In Florida, he unveiled a 
gaudy new pump that gave power- 
hungry motorists their choice of, not 
two, but five grades of gasoline. They 
proved so popular that the rest of the 
industry hurriedly began introducing 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 
high, 82; low, 7014. Dividend (1956): $1 plus 
6% stock. Indicated 1957 payout: $1 plus 6% 
stock. Earnings per share (1956): $5.22. Total 
assets: $537 million. Ticker symbol: SUN 


SUN’S PEW: 
he did a turnaround 


a new, third grade of high-octane 
gasoline. 

Then, in mid-summer, Pew took an 
even more unprecedented step (for 
him). He and his Philadelphia neigh- 
bor, Atlantic Refining, paid out $17.5 
million for oil concessions in Vene- 
zuela’s oil-rich Lake Maracaibo and 
the outlying province of Apure. The 
size of the bid alone was enough to 
convince stockholders that Sun now 
was determined to strengthen its 
weak crude position through holdings 
in foreign oil. 

Pew’s Payoff. Last month Pew 
proudly told Sun’s 20,778 stockhold- 
ers that his change in tactics had paid 
off handsomely. Total operating in- 
come for 1956, he announced, rose 
11%, from $663.7 million to $734 mii- 
lion. Profits were up even more. At 
$56.2 million, they stood 16% over 
1955’s net. Thus Sun’s profit margins 
rose slightly from a low 7.3c per dol- 
lar of sales to a more respectable 7.7c 
on the dollar. 

As other oilmen noted last month 
Pew was showing no signs of letting 
up on Sun’s new-found drive. Far 
from it. He has been building new 
service stations in such = states as 
Georgia, North Carolina, Illinois and 
Kentucky, away from Sun’s tradition- 
al but highly-competitive northeast 
territory. Nor is this his only change 
in marketing tactics. This spring he 
will introduce a new, super premium 
gasoline in his stations. Then, once 
motorists have become used to the 
higher octanes, Pew will install his 
now-famous, five-grade pump. 

Sun’s Slump. This was not the only 
good cheer that crusty Joe Pew dis- 
pensed to stockholders, Sun’s ship- 
building business, he reported, has 
been picking up in recent months. 
Though the yards account for only 
2% of gross, they have been a fairly 
sizable drain on the profits of the oil 
business in recent years. Now, how- 
ever, the Sun yards have enough 
business to keep busy until 1960. Its 
books carry orders for no less than 11 
ships, including three tankers for Sun 
Oil itself and another two for the So- 
cony-Mobil Oil Co. 

In spite of these gains, Wall Street 
last month saw no evidence of yet 
another basic change in the Pew poli- 
cies: an increase in the dividend rate. 
Over the years, Sun has paid out 
hardly a quarter of its earnings to 
stockholders, thus yielding barely 
1.3%. “Until he boosts the dividend,” 
commented one disgruntled broker, 
“Sun will remain a stock for high- 
bracket investors like Pew himself,+ 
who want slow and steady increases 
in capital and don’t care at all about 
current income.” 


+The Pew Memorial Fund owns about 21% 
of Sun's 10.1 million shares. 
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Customers...by the billions 


No commodity has a wider sale or greater impact on every 
phase of life than the daily newspaper. It sets the pace of 
social, political and business thought to a greater extent 
than any other medium of communication. Herein lies its 
potential for the future. 


Well over half the world lives in the primary stage of 
economic and social development. A demand for newspapers, 
and a greatly expanded market for newsprint, will inevitably 
follow its change and growth. In highly developed North 


THE BOWATER 
Mills at: Corner Brook, Newfoundland « 


A MEMBER OF THE 


CORPORATION OF NORTH 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia «+ 


BOWATER 


America, too, the market for newsprint shows every sign of 
expanding, with a natural increase in population of some 
three million a year. 

Current requirements, and the expanding future of the 
world market for newsprint, are reasons why Bowaters have 
recently added a third great new paper-making machine to 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation at Calhoun, 
Tennessee, making it one of the largest and most modern 
mills in the United States. 


Bow aters 


AMERICA LIMITED MONTREAL 


Calhoun, Tennessee 
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Chessie—and her kittens® 





RAILROAD GROW? 


One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 











Chessie looks to 


1956 was a year of significant growth for 
Chesapeake and Ohio. But 1957 should be an 
even better year as Chessie’s Railroad con- 
tinues growing and going. 


Last year over $90 million went into new 
freight cars, new diesels, new ore and coal 
piers, new yards, new signal systems — and 
more than half of this vast capital expenditure 
was paid for in cash out of the Company treas- 
ury. This year’s plan provides for even more 
improvements and new equipment, including 


Three out of every ten coal cars loaded at C&O mines 
are for shipment overseas, with every indwation of 
increasing coal exports through the years ahead. 


the future 


$70 million for more new freight cars. 


All of this expansion means better and faster 
service for C&O customers. Chessie’s growth 
keeps pace with the steadily mounting de- 
mands for coal from the steel, electric and 
chemical industries. A million tons of Amer- 
ican coal weekly are going to fuel-hungry 
Europe. New, efficient facilities will better 
serve the healthy growth of present industries 
and attract new industries to the rich territory 
which C&O serves. 


Nor has Chesapeake and Ohio expansion been 
confined to its 5100 miles of rail line. It is 
reaching into the air with a $3 million invest- 
ment in Slick Airways, Inc., nationwide and 
international air freight carrier; and to sea 
through its partnership in American Coal Ship- 
ping, Inc., a $50 million corporation to ad- 
vance the export of coal. 


With improvements totaling more than a half 
billion dollars during the last decade, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio is already practically a new 
railroad. But with faith in the future, Chessie’s 
railroad is planning, working and spending to 
keep its place in the forefront of transporta- 
tion progress. 


Would you like a copy of C&O's 1956 Annual Report? Write to: 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


3806 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





INCO NICKEL 


Inco shows PROGRESS REPORT 
how to speed 

the flow of ores 

from Nickel mine to smelter 


From one of the mines of Inco-Canada, ore moves to a 
concentrating plant in lumps as big as those on the 
conveyor belt below. It comes out in two “streams’”’: 
(1) rich concentrates of ore; and (2) waste rock. 
Both are finely ground; both are well mixed 

with water. And both must be moved along, fast. 
The ore goes 7% miles to the reduction works. 

The waste to a disposal area. Both are pumpéd 
through pipelines. 

Modern methods of mining... of concentrating... of 
processing ... of high-speed transport . . . modern 
methods at every step... they all add up to 
continuing top-level production of Inco Nickel. 
“Milling and Smeliting’’ 

is a 54-minute color film describing Inco-Canada 
reduction processes. Loaned to technical societies, 
universities, industry. Write to Dept. 15f, 


The international Nickel Company, inc. 
New York 5S, N.Y. 
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GETTING MORE FROM THE ORE led to pipeline transport from concentrator to smelter. With every mine pro- 
ducing at capacity, and modern equipment keeping ore on the move, Inco-Canada keeps Nickel output at top levels. 


1957,T.1.N.Co., Inc 





NCO, 
International 
Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
is the U.S. affiliate of The International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
(Inco-Canada)—producer of Inco Nickel, 
Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Tellurium, 
EVERY DAY IS MOVING DAY — Auto- GET IT OUT— GET IT UP—Automatic | Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and 
matic loaders and conveyor belts hurry hoists lift ore from the depths of mines Other Precious Metals. 

Nickel ore on its way. at 50 feet per second. 
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BONDS 


A PARCEL 
OF HOPE 


Like the ghost of yesterday, 
Match King Ivar Kreuger still 
stalks the bond market. 


NEWSPAPER readers last month found 
themselves turning curiously from the 
book review section to the financial 
page. Reason: publication of Allen 
Churchill’s The Incredible’ Ivar 
Kreuger (Rinehart, $3.95). In all its 
ugly detail, the book spells out the 
many lives of the greatest confidence 
man in history, the inscrutable Swede 
who bilked the world for more than 
$1 billion twenty-five years ago. 
Flaming with ambition to be Match 
King of the world, Kreuger built up a 
fantastic empire of 400 holding com- 
panies held together only by his deft 





t bo 
IVAR KREUGER: 
the residue: Hungarian bonds & hope 


deceit and master liar’s memory. Us- 
ing the companies’ cash in orgies of 
secret speculation, he gambled away 
hundreds of millions, stalled creditors 
by juggling books and forging with 
his own hand $143 million in Italian 
government bonds. But when he 
put a bullet through his heart on 
March 12, 1932, along with his house 
of matches crashed the famed Boston 
banking house of Lee, Higginson. 
Down through the years, American 
owners of Kreuger & Toll bonds have 
persistently nourished hopes that 
somehow the $23.8 million in de- 
faulted Hungarian bonds held by the 
bankrupt Kreuger estates would be 
paid, thus giving Kreuger & Toll 
bonds some intrinsic worth. Steadier 
heads on Wall Street do not value the 
hope highly. Early this month, Kreu- 
ger bonds were quoted at $38.75 
bid for each $1,000 face value. Ob- 
served one Wall Street veteran nos- 
talgically: “Their only equity is hope.” 
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LABOR RELATIONS 








In Between 


Every minute of every day some- 
body, somewhere says, “Let’s Ar- 
bitrate,” and the smooth machinery 
for settling some 25,000 labor dis- 
putes a year begins to click. In 
nine out of ten union contracts, the 
worker who feels that management 
has done him wrong can invoke a 
procedure for letting off steam be- 
fore a third party. That does not 
mean that every beef ends up be- 
fore an arbitrator. With the Amer- 
ican worker’s penchant for grip- 
ing, the handling of complaints 
could turn into a full-time job for 
management. Most worker-boss 
quarrels are settled at the suner- 
visor’s level and only matters which 
are real issues to either side go up 
the dispute ladder. 


It is easy to figure by even the 
crudest of arithmetic that a system 
which involves so many thousands 
of companies and workers can be 
a thriving business for some people. 
And to be sure the arbitration of 
labor disputes has become a busi- 
ness. Once—15 years ago—the arbi- 
trator was a public spirited citizen 
who was willing to give his time 
and talents to keeping the labor 
peace. Now, for most part, he is a 
real pro. For some, it is a full-time 
job; for others, it’s catch as catch 
can, but no longer for free. Arbi- 
tration fees run from $100 to $250 
a sitting. In states like New Jersey, 
where the Mediation Board is still 
trying to keep the arbitration of 
disputes on a public service level, 
the professional referees have vir- 
tually boycotted the dispute settle- 
ment facilities of that area. 


The high cost of arbitration has 
become a disturbing element in the 
maintenance of good labor rela- 
tions, particularly for the small em- 
ployer and the small union. A 
hundred dollars for a day’s work 
by an arbitrator may not sound 
like high pay when one considers 
that his services may have pre- 
vented a costly strike. But most 
disputes are rather simple, and can 
be decided by an intelligent layman 
in a couple of hours. The fra- 
ternity of arbitrators, however, has 
so legalized the procedure that 
even the smallest hassle becomes a 
real production. 

Even if a hearing lasts half a day, 
the arbitrator charges for “think 
time,” the hours he spends mulling 


over issues and 
in writing his 
decision. As a 
result, the one 
paragraph re- 
port which used 
to suffice before , 
arbitration be- 

came a cushy el 
pursuit is now 
a tome. And to justify more “think 
time,” some arbitrators are asking 
the parties to submit long and de- 
tailed briefs. These take reading, 
and reading takes time, and time 
costs money. 

Oddly enough though, there is a 
segment of employers who like the 
trend towards the high cost of ar- 
bitration. Says one industrial re- 
lations man: “When the union 
knows that it must plunk out sev- 
eral hundred dollars every time it 
goes to arbitration, it won't be so 
anxious to push for an outsider to 
settle disputes. Ten years ago I 
used to virtually live in arbitration 
meetings. Now with the costs so 
high, I don’t get there more than 
once or twice a year.” 

But sometimes the shoe is on the 
other foot. Larger unions with lush 
treasuries use the cost factor as a 
weapon against the small employer. 
As one small manufacturer put it: 
“Last year the union threw ten 
grievances at me and wouldn't 
settle without going to arbitration. 
And what’s more they wanted each 
one to be heard by a separate arbi- 
trator. When I figured the cost, I 
gave in.” 

The professional arbitrator has 
worked out a pat rationale. “Labor 
relations,” one of them sums up, 
“is not as simple as it used to be. 
Issues are far more complicated. It 
takes time, research, careful han- 
dling to render a decision. If we 
handed down off-the-cuff deci- 
sions, neither management nor the 
unions would have any respect for 
what we say. A party that has a 
dispute wants to feel that he’s 
getting due consideration. And 
they don’t just want a yes or no 
answer. They want reasons behind 
our decisions, and that is why we 
spend time writing them up. If the 
union wins, it wants to take the 
award back to the workers to read 
it to them; if the company wins it 
wants it to bolster its management.” 





lawrence Steasin 























MOVIES 


QUO VADIS? 


Tired of the same old script, 

featuring drooping earnings 

and audiences, Hollywood is 

still searching for a happy 
ending. 


“Hottywoop keeps telling us about 
all these wide screens,” the late Fred 
Allen once observed. “Actually the 
screens only seem bigger—it’s the 
audiences that are getting smaller.” 
Though average weekly movie at- 
tendance in the U.S. is half what it 
was in the easy money days of World 
War II (see chart), the big talk along 
both Sunset Boulevard and Wall 
Street last month was not about wide 
screens but narrow margins. 

Despite some increases in total 
revenues, Hollywood’s profit picture 
was about as dull as a Grade B boy- 
meets-girl quickie. In the first nine 
months of 1956, 20th Century-Fox’s 
net income was off 28%, Republic’s 
29%. At Paramount, only a non-re- 
curring profit equal to $1.38 a share 
stemmed a 48% drop in net to 12%. 
For all of fiscal 1956, Warner Bros. 
reported net income off 48%, while 
Allied Artists’ net was down 38%, 
Columbia’s 46%. At Universal, earn- 
ings slipped by $125,000; at Loew’s 
by almost $500,000. 

Yet for all its shabby, hand-me- 
down earnings, Hollywood seemed 
determined to affect a top hat & tails 
mien. Film industry dividends paid 
out in 1956 actually hit $31.6 million, 
the biggest such: melon in five years. 
Yet not only could the flickers ill 
afford to be so generous, but except 
for a touch of temporary Technicolor, 
the industry’s picture might have 
looked even drabber. Loew’s, for ex- 
ample, was able to report a $1.4-mil- 
lion increase in revenues thanks to 
$1.8 million in profits from the licens- 
ing of films to TV. 


Sob Story. Thus last month, strapped 
by soaring costs and shrinking audi- 
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ences, and needled by discontented 
stockholders, Hollywood pondered 
ways to write a happy ending to its 
own tearjerker. Headlined Variety: 
“Changes in Film Biz Dizzying.” Not 
since the bankruptcy days of the 
Thirties, reported the show biz bible, 
“is the status quo being so aban- 
doned.” 

Arthur Krim’s United Artists, 
which traditionally turns out 48 fea- 
tures a year, will concentrate on only 
36 for 1958, with the emphasis on big 
budget “blockbusters.” At Steve 
Broidy’s Allied Artists, once the 
Queen of the B’s, plans call for three 
or four $3-million opuses. On the 
other hand, Spyros Skouras’ Fox is 
of a different mind. This year Fox 
will grind out 50 features, 25 of them 
low budget dual bill programmers. 
Meanwhile Warner Bros. (which has 
an $85-million investment in 35 fu- 
ture releases) and Paramount (which 
has 18 “A” features ready for re- 
lease) are mulling quickie produc- 
tions to supplement their big features. 

At the crossroads is RKO, which 
last month shuttered its offices around 
the country and lopped some 750 em- 
ployees from its rolls. In so doing, 
long ailing RKO ceased to exist as a 
major entity in filmland. 

Its backlog of 11 films (both in the 
can and in production) will revert to 
Milton Rackmil’s Universal under a 
domestic distribution deal that grants 
Universal distribution fees up to 50%. 
Now a subsidiary of Genera: Tire, 
RKO will continue to make movies, 
says Studio President Dan O’Shea, 
but as “a major independent.” 


Loew’s Woes. At Loew’s, new Pres- 
ident Joseph Vogel, winded from his 
rugged proxy battle in Manhattan, 
was back in Culver City, ax in hand. 
Vogel’s colossal task: to chop Loew’s 
losses, reportedly running at $4 mil- 
lion a year. For a beginning, Loew’s 
talent roster has already been pared 
to the bone, with many a high-priced 
writer, producer and director exiting 
the Metro lot. Moreover, like many 
another moviemaker who has discov- 


ered it is easier to join the enemy 
than fight it, Vogel has committed 
MGM to an extensive program of 
filmmaking for TV. 

Yet Loew’s video plunge points up 
a testy problem for every TV-minded 
studio. When Loew’s originally con- 
sidered selling its rich store of 700 
pre-1948 cinema classics to TV, the 
library was believed to be worth any- 
where from $60 million to $70 million. 
The studio has already contracted for 
sale of films to TV stations in 29 
cities for a fat $31 million. 

But the bloom is now off the peach. 
Reason: small stations cannct begin 
to match the $1l-million that CBS- 
TV plunked down for MGM’s pack- 
age. Result: MGM has been forced 
to the agonizing reappraisal of its film 
library, now estimates that it will 
bring in at best only $50 million. One 
studio that has seen the writing on 
the video screen is 20th Century-Fox, 
which recently peddled 390 pre-1948 
features to National Telefilm Associ- 
ates for $30 million, then turned right 
around and snapped up a 50% piece 
of NTA Film Network, a National 
Telefilm subsidiary. 

Movie Muddle. In short, such non- 
recurring TV earnings cannot cure 
filmdom’s basic ailment: how to make 
money on its regular movies. It does 
not mean that Hollywood is losing 
money on all its movies. Indeed, first- 
quarter film rentals are up for most 
studios, and the expected post-holi- 
day attendance slump was not nearly 
as bad as some moguls feared. More- 
over, many ambitious productions 
(e.g., Paramount’s Ten Command- 
ments) are raking in hefty coin at 
the box office. 

Nevertheless Hollywood’s problems 
run deep, a point best illustrated last 
month by one movieman, who con- 
fided to Forses: “Look, I’m a very 
nervous man. What are you writing— 
an obituary?” 


STEEL 


THE WAY AHEAD 


Steelmen have just put their 

biggest—but far from their 

best—year behind them. Now 
what of 1957? 


Tue usual flood of year-end earnings 
reports poured out of steel industry 
executive offices throughout the land 
last month and, again as usua’, inves- 
tors studied them eagerly for a clue 
to the coming year. Steel’s top brass, 
however, were looking elsewhere. 
From an income report point-of-view, 
1956 had been nothing to write home 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 
For the fiscal years ended October 31 


In Dollars per commen share 
(giving effect to recent 2-for-1 split) 


*Current Annual Dividend Rate $1.80 
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Sales up 35% 


COMPLETE 1956 ANNUAL REPORT ON REQUEST Earnings up 58% 








A Growth Company Serving Growing Industries 


Tomorrow's progress planned today 


CLARK BROS. COMPANY—compressors ¢ DRESSER-IDECO COMPANY —steel struc 
tures © DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION—couplings + THE GUIBERSON 
CORPORATION—oil tools « MWECO-—drilling rige + LANE-WELLS COMPANY 
—technical oilfield services ¢ MAGNET COVE BARIUM CORPORATION—<drilling 
mud ¢ PACIFIC PUMPS, INCORPORATED—pumps « ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE 
BLOWER DIVISION—blowers + SECURITY ENGINEERING DIVISION—drilling bite 
SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS —electronic instrumentation, 


OIL * GAS +» CHEMICAL + ELECTRONIC + INDUSTRIAL 
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1956G—a RECORD SALES YEAR 


Net sales in fiscal 1956 were up 7 per cent from those of 
1955 and represented a new company record for the fourth 
consecutive year. Net earnings increased 16 per cent; 
after preferred dividends they were equal to $6.42 a share 
as against 1955 earnings of $5.49. Dividends of $2.40 a 
share were paid on common stock, up from $1.75 a share 
the year before. 

Construction was begun on three new plants, at L’Anse, 
Michigan, Fort Dodge, lowa, and Pittston, Pennsylvania. 


These additions will increase productive capacity in our 


established lines of insulating fiberboards, acoustical ma- 
terials and gypsum products. 

When in operation, our three new plants should enable 
us to better and more economically serve our customers 
and to further increase the profit potential of our company. 


Of Pt av 


PRESIDENT 
COMPARATIVE 
STATEMENT OF INCOME 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED OCTOBER 31, 
1966 1965 
Net SALEs $76,467,119 $71,136,590 
Costs AND EXPENSES: 
Cost of sales and selling and 
administrative expenses. 62,059,542 57,958,129 
Provision for depreciation 
and depletion 
Torta. Costs AND 
EXPENSES 64.379.185 60.043.467 
INCOME FROM OPERATIONS... 12,087,934 11,093,123 
Ortner INcoME (net)....... (55,650) 13,520 
Income Berore INcoME 





2,319,643 2.085.338 











12,032,284 11,106,643 
Provision For Income Taxes 6.130.000 6.025.000 
Net INcCoME For THE YEAR.. $ 5.902.284 $ 5.081.643 











ASSETS AS OF OCTOBER 31, 
Current ASSETs: 1956 


Cash and U. S. Government securities $20,312,590 
Accounts receivable (net) 8,688,624 
Inventories 6.702.255 
Tota. Current ASSETS......... 35,703,469 
Property, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 57,493,958 
Less: Accumulated depreciation and depletion. 21,875,794 
Net Property, PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT 
SEcuRITIES AND MISCELLANEOUS INVESTMENTS, 
BI Se a Sl OE OL et 1,491.846 
Prepaip ExpeNSES AND DEFERRED CHARGES 852.892 
TOTAL, AGORUD .6..oacvccenncncces Senet 
LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Current LIABILITIES: 
Accounts payable 
Accrued expenses 
Provision for taxes (less U. S. Treasury 
IR civat cei dnotiaivn’> oda o4'0-oe 
Payments on long-term debt due within one 


35,618,164 


$ 3,639,506 
1,859,248 


781,754 


7.230.508 
23,300,000 


Tota Current LIABILITIES 
Lonec-Term Dest Due Arter ONE YEAR....... 
DeFreRRED FepERAL INComE TAXES 
Net Wortu: 
Preferred stock 
Common stock 
Paid-in surplus 
Earned surplus 30,424,709 
Tota Net WortH............. 42.765.863 
Tora LiaBiLities AND Net Wortu $73,666,371 


5,137,250 
878,651 
6,325,253 


Copies of our Annual Report for the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1956, are available upon request. 
Write to Secretary, The Celotex Corporation, 

120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 
about. Nobody had held out much 
hope that 1956 would be a record 
profits year anyway. The 34-day steel 
strike last summer precluded that. 

Republic, alone among the top three 
steel-makers, had quietly proceeded 
to break all records. “The result of 
capital expenditures made over the 
past few years, and certain operating 
efficiencies,” explained Republic’s 
beaming Chairman Charles M. White. 
But Bessie and Big Steel had two 
strikes against them. Bethlehem had 
trouble putting its far-flung empire 
back into full production after the 
strike while Big Steel was harried 
both before and after the big strike 
by a series of lesser ones. 


Short on Profits? On the record, the 
lesser major companies racked up 
somewhat more impressive perform- 
ances. Regrettably, however, there 
was less to it than met the eye. 
Armco’s improved profits, Cuairman 
Charles R. Hook reluctantly ex- 
plained, were due solely to a capital 
gain from the sale of its interest in 
an iron mining firm; Armco’s profits 
from its steel business had dipped 
over 3%. Similarly Youngstown’s 
3.6% profit increase came to a large 
extent from the inclusion of a sub- 
sidiary in Youngstown’s financial 
statements for the first time. 

Like Armco, Wheeling and Nation- 
al managed to continue operating at 
about 50% capacity throughout the 
strike, but despite this windfall man- 
aged to boost their profits only slight- 
ly in Wheeling’s case, more signifi- 
cantly in National’s. National, with 
a modest 6.8% gain in sales and 8.7% 
in earnings, produced the best im- 
provement the industry could offer, 
but was still short of its 1950 earn- 
ings record. 

The No. Four producer, Jones & 
Laughlin, Chairman Ben Moreell ex- 
plained, had been hit hard by ex- 
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sitions) 
$4,228.9 
2,326.7 
1,251.6 
742.6 
664.3 
684.0 
761.8 
731.6 
256.3 


U.S. Steel 
Bethiehem 
Republic 

Jones & Laughlin 
National 
Youngstown 
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Wheeling 





BIGGER STEEL 


In the steel industry's biggest year, sales broke all records, 
but the summer's strike, rising expenses and the excess 
costs of full-blast operations all took their toll of profits. 


% Change 
from 1955 


11.0 


10.0 
11.2 
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161.4 —10.0 
47 90.4 48 
6.6 45.1 —10.0 
6.8 52.5 8.7 
9.2 43.2 3.6 
65.3 1.4 
53.0 1.0 
3.9 17.7 2.3 


3.2% 








, 
penses resulting, curiously enough, 
from its cost reduction and expansion 
program. Even Inland, thriving on 
one of the industry’s highest operat- 
ing rates, managed to squeeze through 
with a bare 1% gain in net, despite a 
fat 11% increase in sales. 

Lagging. One thing, thus, was 
abundantly clear. Industry profits 
were not keeping pace with sales. 
Somewhat nervously, the industry 
had already increased prices on cus- 
tom-tailored extras. But the squeeze 
on profits was far from over and 
steelmen were growing restive with 
the current level of ingot prices. 
Snapped Bethlehem’s Eugene Grace 


last month: “Increased costs from any, 
source will have to be followed by an, 


increase in prices.” 


Rising costs were not, however, the 
whole story. During much of the 
year, steelmen were pushing hard to 
work their mills at capacity. Para- 
doxically, prosperity was taking its 
toll. As Republic’s White put it: 
“100% operation is wasteful and ex- 
travagant. It means that we are 
straining. It means overtime pay on 
a large scale. In fact we may lose 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE BLAST FURNACE: 
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there was less than met the eye 


money on an order just to service it.” 
Most steelmakers had only to turn 
back to 1954 for proof of White's 
thesis. In that steel “recession” year, 
Inland made $7.4 million more at 96.2% 
of capacity than it had made a year 
earlier at 100.3%, and Armco handily 
brought down $7.2 million more while 
operating at a 7% ‘ower rate. To a 
degree, 1956 had also been a case of 
forcing output beyond the optimum 
profit point. 

The Future? Thus did 1956, hectic 
and somewhat disappointing, pass 
into steel history. What about 1957? 
So far this year almost everyone has 
been operating his furnaces pretty 
close to absolute capacity. In late 
January, the industry was running at 
97%. 

But the question in everyone’s mind 
last month was what would happen 
in the second quarter. Demand, ex- 
cept for plate and structurals, was 
easing, and backlogs were dropping 
nearly everywhere. Yet for all the 
see-sawing of steel shares on the Big 
Board, few steelmen were worried. 
Said Bethlehem’s Grace: “I don’t 
think there’s a person in the industry 
who doesn’t think operations will be 
at capacity for the first six months of 
the year.” 

A few other executives, however, 
were hedging a bit. Said Inland’s 
Joseph Block: “We're hopeful that 
production will be at or near capacity 
in the second quarter.” Chimed in 
Youngstown’s James Lester Mauthe: 
“It is quite possible that demand will 
abate to some extent in the coming 
months.” Big Steel’s Blough admit- 
ted deliveries might fall off a little in 
the second quarter. “I still think,” 
he said, “it will be a very good quar- 
ter both for U.S. Steel and for the 
rest of the industry.” 

Last Word. But veteran Eugene 
Grace, normally a cautious man, had 
the last word. “1957,” quoth he, “can’t 
be other than a good year—unless we 
all drop dead.” 





LAYING MAINS: 
165,000 new customers 


NATURAL GAS 


FRIENDLY 
PERSUASION 


For a utility, a high rate of 
profits can be both embarras- 
sing and useful—as Brook- 
lyn Union Gas has found out. 





For nearly two decades, executives of 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.,* the nation’s 
second largest natural gas distributor 
(No. One: San Francisco’s Pacific 
Lighting), have cast covetous glances 
at two of their suburban New York 
City neighbors—Kings County Light- 
ing Co., Brooklyn; and New York & 
Richmond Gas Co., Staten Island. 
What they saw were distributing areas 
of great potential growth, quite un- 
like their own rich but already de- 
veloped markets. 


The Feeling Is Mutual. Last month 
Brooklyn Union’s youngish president, 
John Ericson Heyke, 46, wrapped 
both Kings County Lighting and New 
York & Richmond Gas securely in his 
corporate mantle. After swapping 
310,000 of his common shares (valued 
at about $10.7 million) for the two 
companies, Heyke put the finishing 
touches on consolidation procedure. 
Then he proceeded to start servicing 
the 165,000 new accounts which 
brought his customer roster past the 
1-million mark. “What could be more 
natural?” commented Heyke. “Our 
very name indicates a grouping of 
companies into one for mutual ad- 
vantage.” 


For expansion-minded John Hey- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range 
high, 37; low, 32%. Dividend (1956 
Indicated 1957 $2. Earnings 
qd $2 otal assets: $165.3 million (ex- 


sees 57): 
$1.90. 


yout: i share 


956) : 
cluding acquisitions) . Ticker symbol: BU. 
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ke, the deal was indeed a “natural.” 
Just out of Yale, Heyke went to work 
for the firm in 1933 as a cadet engi- 
neer. He was successively a sales- 
man, personnel man and vice presi- 
dent before becoming president in 
1953. The previous year, Brooklyn 
Union had switched from manufac- 
tured to natural gas, and Heyke im- 
mediately started to push the new 
product. By the end of last year he 
had made real progress: since 1953, 
sales had risen 24% to $58.6 inillion. 
The profit gain, however, was even 
more remarkable: net earnings rock- 
eted 43% to $5.3 million. 

Combined Operation. Such expan- 
siveness has not been without its em- 
barrassments. Brooklyn Union, like 
other distributors, is under public 
service regulation. Its earnings, there- 
fore, must be held to what PSC re- 
gards as a “reasonable” return on in- 
vested capital. 

But in petitioning for last month’s 
merger, Heyke was able to turn his 
efficiency to good account. Estimat- 
ing that the combined operation 
would cut operating expenses of the 
three companies by $800,000 within 
five years, Heyke offered to pass the 
savings along to the consumer 
through a reduction in rates. PSC 
officials were impressed. Said one 
later: “With some companies we have 
to use coercion. With Brooklyn Un- 
ion it’s a matter of friendly persua- 
sion.” 

Heyke more than lived up to his 
promise. A fortnight ago, he asked 
the PSC to approve a proposed $1.4- 
million cut in Brooklyn Union’s an- 
nual rates. It was the biggest rate 
decrease by a gas utility in New York 
state since 1951 and something of an 
oddity in these days of rising natural 
gas prices. 

In doing this, Heyke was simply 
following his usual good business tac- 
tics. Heyke has cut his rates before 
(by $1.2 million in 1955; $450,000 in 
1956) only to lure hordes of new 


BUG’S HEYKE: 
they used friendly persuasion 





RUNAWAY 
PROFITS 


Since 1953, net earnings of Brooklyn 
Union Gas have risen faster than sales, 
a fact not entirely to the company’s 
liking. 

1951=100 








customers into the fold. Now that 
Heyke is operating on an even bigger 
scale, it is quite probable that the 
rate cut may end by making Brook- 
lyn Union’s profits better than ever. 


HIGH FINANCE 


HE WHO GETS 
FLEECED 


Here is one case where the 
sheep turned the tables on 
the wolves. 





On bustling Bay Street, Toronto’s 
Wall Street, the gyrations of specu- 
lative mining stocks often have fol- 
lowed an ominously set pattern. First 
the stock rises sharply in price. The 
public becomes attracted by the rise 
and starts buying into the stock. The 
price goes.even higher, rises to a 
point out of all relation to its intrinsic, 
or even potential, value. 

Then the stage is set for the fleec- 
ing. It is time for the return trip. 
The group that started the rise sells 
its own stock at a fat profit, counting 
on public buying to keep the price 
steady. As a consequence, the vol- 
ume of trading comes to a boil, but 
the price of the stock shows little net 
change. At last the insiders are out, 
and the public finds there is nothing 
substantial holding the price up. The 
bottom then drops out. The public is 
left holding the bag. 

Enter the Wolves. For a time, early 
last month, Consolidated Regcourt 
seemed to be tracing just such a pat- 
tern on chartists’ graphs. Listed on 
the Toronto Stock Exchange, Reg- 
court owns estimated reserves of 4.5 
million tons of nickel and copper in 
Quebec, and plans to build a 2,000 
ton-a-day mill. Its capitalization, rel- 
atively light for a Canadian mining 
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Assets... 


Cash 





*Other Bonds 


(Secured by Legal Reserve) 


| 

| Loans to Policyowners . 
| Real Estate 

| 


(Liability included in Reserve) 


Other Assets . 


Liabilities. . . 






Surplus Funds... 


Castel; 2. 5 
General Surplus 











*United States Government Bonds . 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Federal Housing Administration Real Estate Loans . 


(Including $15,935,917.24 of properties acquired for investment) 
Premiums in Course of Collection . 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 


Legal Reserve on Outstanding Contracts 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Other Policyowners’ Funds , 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1957 . 
Accrued Expenses . 
Suspense Accounts 
Other Liabilities 


*Bonds are valued as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Insurance in force over $£2,380,000,000 


THE LARGEST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE UNDERWRITING 
OF ORDINARY AND ANNUITY PLANS 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Cuas. E. Becker, Presipent * Home Orrice: SprINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


73 years of distinguished service 


Statement of Condition as of January 1, 1957 


ie oe $ 11,282,227.02 
$ 33,397,735.66 
146,378,139.16 179,775 874.82 

a Ae 96,300,965 .23 
32,161,209.29 


17,415,322.29 
19,599, 138.47 
14,516,428.88 | 


2,502,676.35 
2,221,013.16 


$375,774,855.51 





$297 ,680,659.00 
8,533,214.70 
21,465,302.33 
2,357,520.00 
597 609.64 
3,923,212.28 
2,467 337.56 


$337,024,855.51 


$10,406,250.00 


28,343,750.00 38,750,000.00 


$375,774,855.51 





High points of our 


progress during the 
year 1956... 


New Paid Business 
$601 323,364.00 


Asset Increase 
$43,817,766.77 


Increase in Reserves 
$32,090,663.00 


Increase in Surplus Funds 
$6,500,000.00 


Payments to policyowners and 


beneficiaries during year 
$21,663, 126.64 


Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries since 1884, 
plus funds currently held 
for their benefit 
$535,877,429.83 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


$18,000,000 


Carrier Corporation 


4%% Subordinated Debentures, due February 1, 1982 
(Convertible to and including February 1, 1967) 


Price 10112% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from only such of the undersigned 
and such other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities 
in the respective States. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


February 6, 1957. 




















When and as read, this advertisement definitely 
should be construed as a bona fide offer of sale. 


Subscribers to what is termed the Martini find Schenley Golden 
Age Gin Preferred for this chilled Amalgam of gin and vermouth. 


Golden Age Gin by Schenley 


BRANC 








90 PROOF — Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits 





Callable Interest 


Stock up, for, in our opinion, your 
guests will surely call for more. 


A considerable amount, directed at its 
naturally golden color, ultra-smooth taste. 
Participating Preferred 


Subscribe to a mutual gin-swirling investiga- 
tion; then let your taste alone decide its merits. 





Illustrated Prospectus detailing the prescribed procedure for combining ingredi- 
ents for the Perfect Martini and other Elegant combinations is available free from 
the undersigned upon written request, 350 Fifth Avenue. (Address Dept. GB) 





SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. C. 




















stock, consists of a mere 2.2 million 
shares. 

Late last year Consolidated Reg- 
court began moving up from 70c a 


| share on rather heavy turnover. More 
| than one of Toronto’s professional 
| fast-dollar speculators jumped to a 


mouth-watering conclusion: Reg- 
court, which had never risen above 
$1.35 a share, must be going for a 
ride. Soon, they reasoned, it would 


| reach its appointed peak and then 


collapse. Why should they not go short 
and make a dollar on the inevitable 
ride down? 

So the professionals went short, 
selling stock which they did not own 


| with the intention of buying it for 


delivery once the price fell. They 
stepped up their activities as Con- 
solidated Regcourt climbed toward 
$1.40 a share, an alltime high. The 
public obligingly stepped up its buy- 
ing. Brokers’ phones rang with or- 
ders from all over Canada as the pub- 
lic bought and speculators sold. The 
professionals ended up being short an 
estimated 400,000 to 500,000 shares. 
The time for the fleecing seemed at 
hand. 

Not in the Script. But something 
went wrong. Consolidated Regcourt 
sailed on to a new high of $1.65 a 
share on a daily volume that repre- 
sented a turnover of a quarter of its 
entire capitalization. That had not 
been in the short-sellers’ script. The 
shorts were worried. When Regcourt 
retreated temporarily to $1.45, so 
many of them bought stock to cover 
themselves that the price shot up 
again, by the end of last month 
zoomed to a lofty new high of $1.78 
a share. 

The short-sellers who had not man- 
aged to cover their sales were caught 
woefully short. Instead of the sheep 
being fleeced, it looked as if the 
wolves had lost their hides. They 
could only buy Consolidated Regcourt 
at a far higher price than they had 
sold it for—or hang on in the some- 
what forlorn hope of lower prices. But 
at any rate, all hopes of a fast profit 


| were gone. 


Who-dun-it? Baffled and battered, 
the shorts searched for a villain. Who, 
wondered all of Bay Street, had 
started the original run-up in the 
stock? Best bet: the professionals, 
out for a quick killing on the short 
side, had failed to recognize a genu- 
ine good thing. 

“In the case of Regcourt,” second- 
guessed Canada’s influential Finan- 
cial Times last month, “it looks as 
though the public seeking promising 
companies interested in nickel has 
befuddled the professionals.” For 
once, in short, the sheep were laugh- 
ing at the wolves. 
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ANOTHER YEAR OF 
EXPANSION AND DIVERSIFICATION 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


Hier. 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


Reports for 1956 





Consolidation of Oldbury 
Electro-Chemical Company 
into Hooker brought us addi- 
tional experienced personnel, 
new plants, new products in 


HIGHLIGHT REVIEW 
Combining Hooker, Durez, Niagara Alkali and Oldbury 
Fiscal Years Ended November 30 


the phosphorus and chlorate 
chemical field and new mar- 
kets, further increasing our 
diversification. 

Construction is nearing 
completion at the new $12 
million caustic-chlorine plant 
of our Canadian subsidiary, 
Hooker Chemicals Limited. 
Our other plants were ex- 
panded. Total plant invest- 
ment at the year-end was 
about $125,000,000. 

Through Hooker research, 
new processes were developed 
and new products, both 
chemicals and plastics, were 
introduced. 

Combined sales totaled 
$109,980.000. Earnings per 
common share equaled $1.75. 





Detailed 
Annual 
Report, 


including a 
six-year sum- 
mary of the 
combined companies, will be sent 
on request. Please write to Secre- 
tary, Hooker Electrochemical 
Company, 32 Forty-seventh St., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 








RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


Net sales of chemical products and services ... . 

Plus: Other income 

Equals: Total income ................ 

Less: Our costs of doing business ...... : 
Including: 1956 


Employee wages, salaries, payroll 
taxes and benefits 


Raw materials, power, transportation, 
fuel, local and state taxes, other costs 55,619 


quip t $7,169 


$25,942 $24,523 


51,013 





Depreciation on building 
Profit before income taxes ........... 
Federal income taxes 

: Net profit 
Cash dividends . 
Balance of profit for year retained for use in 
I ons bls 02 atabee deen ‘ 


FINANCIAL POSITION—Fiscal Year End 
Current assets 

Less: Current liabilities ....... 

Leaves: Working capital (net current assets) 


Ratio of current assets to current liabilities . 


ie oe ee 
Leaves: Net worth (shareholders’ equity) . 

Which is represented by*' 

$4.25 Cumulative Preferred Stock . 

Common Stock 

Cm eae I. oii iW ide ccncsccoes 

Profit retained in the business (earned surplus) 
PER SHARE DATA 
Earnings per common share ................... 
Annual dividend rate per Hooker common share 
Book value per common share . 


1956 
$109,980 
1,874 


(In thousands of dollars except for per share data.) 


1955 
$104,275 
846 





$111,854 
88,730 


$105,121 
82,041 





$ 23,124 
11,627 





$ 11,497 
6,415 





$ 5,082 


$ 42,739 
10,841 


$ 39,635 
7,984 





$ 31,898 
3.94 t0 1 
$122,870 

44,073 
$ 78,797 


5,000 
32,295 
7,304 
34,198 


1.75 
1.00 
11.42 


$ 31,651 
4.96 to 1 
$112,270 

38,569 


$ 73,701 


5,000 
32,285 
7,300 
29,116 


1.72 
1.00 
10.63 





Montague, Mich. 
Columbus, Miss. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Kenton, Ohio 


Spokane, Wash. 
North Vancouver, B. C. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 

























































Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian) 
WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone— man or woman—achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 

within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner po oe wer of your mind! 
Learn the secrets of a full and peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write f 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 

“The Mastery of Life’-—TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe. Y.S.T. 


Tbe ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE + (AMORC) + CALIFORNIA 
SEND THIS COUPON 


THIS BOOK 
FREE! 








es ——----} 
The ROSICRUCIAN S (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 

Please send me the /ree book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my facul- 
ties and powers of mind. 


| 
I 
| 
: 
Name 
1 
i 
1 





Add 
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AREA RESOURCES BOOK 















offers se much 
opportunity 
te industry. 


Write for 
FREE 
COPY 

Box 899, 

Dept. N, 

Solt Leke 

City 10, 
Utoh 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT.CO. 


- Idaho 
Wyoming 


Serving in Utah 
Colorado - 





| 
| 


TELEVISION 





THE BLURRED 
SCREEN 


In TV, the programs may be 
getting longer, but the sets 
are getting smaller—and so 
are manufacturers’ profits. 


As a couple of consumers, Frank 
Freimann and Benjamin Abrams are 
the kind the television manufacturing 
industry could use more of. Frei- 
mann (rhymes with high man), pres- 


| ident of Fort Wayne’s Magnavox 





| Co.,* keeps “six or eight” TV sets in 
| his home. Abrams, president of Jer- 
sey City’s Emerson Radio & Phono- 
graph Corp.,f has “at least” one in 
every room (“I say ‘at least’ because 
I’ve got two in one room”). 

But in the sunburst of figures that 
came out of the TV setmaking indus- 
try last month, it was plain that there 
were all too few video-minded Frei- 
manns and Abrams around. For video 
venders—especially those middle- 
sized independents from Admiral to 
Zenith—1956 may not have been “dis- 
astrous” or even “poor,” as the trade’s 
Electrical Merchandising put it, but. it 
had been “a trying period for the in- 
dustry.” 

Led by giant RCA, GE and Ad- 
miral, last year the TV manufacturers 
sold over 7.2 million TV receivers 
with a total retail value of $1.4 billion, 
bringing up to 38.4 million the num- 
ber of U.S. homes with at least one 
set (vs. 35 million in 1955) and down 
to 9 million the number of homes still 
without a monster-in-the-living- 
room. Though it was a big boost over 
the 6.1 million sets the industry sold 
in such boom appliance years as 1950 
and 1952, and in fact the setmakers’ 
third best year on record, nobody was 
in any mood for cheering. Actually, 
TV set sales lagged some 300,000 
units below 1955, some 200,000 behind 
1954. 


Why & Because. The big question 
was “why?” and that brought an 
even bigger “because” in reply. As 
one analyst put it, the TV makers had 
been guilty of “the major error of 
the decade for this industry.” For as 
unkind pundits noted, color TV has 
turned out to be the industrial flop of 
the year. And the setmakers badly 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): 
41, low, 3149. Dividends (fiscal 1956): 
+ 5% stock. Indicated fiscal 


high, 
$1.50 
1957 payout: 
$1.50 + 5% stock. Earnings per share (fiscal 
1956): $3.54. Total assets: $43.6 million. 
Ticker symbol: MAG. 


?Traded NYSE. Price range (1956) : high, 
13%; low, 534. Dividends (1955): 60c. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: — + 1% steak. Earnings 

share (1956): 4c. Total assets: $41.6 mil- 
See. Ticker Fh. ERP. 








needed color TV to help them along. 
Panning into 1956, the industry’s 
black-and-white set supply had sud- 
denly caught up with the natiun’s 
once hungry demand. At year end, 
hundreds of thousands of unsold sets 
clogged dealer showrooms. 


With RCA proclaiming that “this is 
the year color is here,” stiff consumer 
resistance to monochrome sets set in. 
But if this was what RCA was count- 
ing on to get color TV going, the play 
backfired. Despite a price cut to $495, 
consumers also resisted the color sets, 
instead waited for even lower prices, 
greater color-fidelity and easier tun- 
ing. By year’s end, fewer than 150,- 
000 color sets had been sold, well be- 
low RCA’s repeated claim that its 
goal was 200,000 in 1956. 

To get black & white sets moving, 
dealers discounted recklessly. In 
Manhattan, shoppers could pick up a 
$309.95 21-inch RCA console for $189. 
Name brand $125 portables were go- 
ing for $84. For many a marginal 
producer, it was too tough a pace to 
keep up, and such big brands as 
Stromberg-Carlson, Capehart, Ray- 
theon and Crosley dropped out of 
competition. 

To compound the setmakers trou- 
bles, the viewing public suddenly 
took a shine to the light and cheap 
($100) portable sets. While easy sell- 
ers, portables are notoriously poor 
profit items. GE pushed them so 
hard that it wound up in the top cir- 
cle of TV manufacturers, and other 
producers reluctantly followed suit. 

TV Toll. The upshot was a big 
squeeze from which only Magnavox 
and Motorola among the independents 
managed to emerge with higher sales 
and earnings. Zenith’s net was off 
about $3 a share, Philco’s almost $1.50. 
One of the hardest hit: Ben Abrams’ 
Emerson, which claims 5% of the TV 
set market. Last month Abrams re- 
ported sales off some $14 million (due 
partly to a 50% cut in defense busi- 
ness), net profit down from 1955’s 
$2.5 million to only $85,000. That 
meant a tumble in per share earnings 
of $1.26 to a disastrous 4c. 


Emerson’s plight is a monument 
marking an extreme in the industry’s 
troubles. Caught in the big squeeze, 
Abrams had been forced to slash his 
selling prices on regular sets to com- 
pete with the portables. By year’s 
end Emerson’s own portables ac- 
counted for 35% of its total set sales, 
double a year ago. Now Abrams an- 
grily cites “one manufacturer” [i.e., 
GE] who deliberately threw port- 
able sets on the market “at a loss.” 
Color was no help, and Abrams 
characterizes his volume as “infinites- 
imal” (“We're selling 30 sets a day— 
and we lose money on every one”). 
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His hope: several cracks in the color 
barrier in 1958. 

Magnavox Top. If it is difficult for 
the independent setmaker to make 
money these days, it is not impossible. 
The proof: Magnavox Co. Since 1952 
Magnavox has increased its share of 
the TV market from 1.6% to 4%, 
boosted sales from $36.8 million to 
what President Frank Freimann ex- 
pects will be $95 million by fiscal 
year’s end in June. At the six-months 
mark, Freimann totalled up a net of 
$2.52 a share, or 30c more than a year 
ago. Second-half prospects, he thinks, 
are every bit as good, and Magnavox 
seems headed for a $4-a-share year, 
the best in its history. 

The secret of Magnavox’s success is 
no secret. Admits Emerson’s Abrams: 
“They’ve got a marketing technique 
all their own.” The Magnavox tech- 
nique is to begin with a premium 
product (Freimann likes to call his 
TV sets “the Cadillacs” of the indus- 
try), sell it only through selected 
dealers. Compared with over 100,- 
000 outlets utilized by some other 
manufacturers, Magnavox sets are 
sold in fewer than 2,000 stores. Yet 
they are in markets accessible to 75% 
of the U.S. population, with top de- 
partment stores contributing “a siz- 
able portion” of Magnavox volume. 
Magnavox spends less per. dollar of 








COLORLESS TV 


Among the independent TV setmakers 
last year, only Magnavox and, fo a lesser 
extent, Motorola managed to increase 


Sales in Millions of Dollars 
400 





sales over 1955. 








sales on advertising than most of its 
major competitors; mainly it relies on 


word of mouth. 


It is also one of the 


few TV setmakers still intent on Fair 


Trading 


its products. 


Freimann 


claims that his TV line, priced from 
$139.50 to $450, sells at prices which 
meet many a rival manufacturer’s 


discounted prices. 


“It may not show 





NEW ISSUE 


being taken at par. 


Sutro Bros. & Co. 


February 6, 1957 
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on the balance sheet,” he says, “but 
the fact that we have been able to ac- 
complish this and still allow a re- 
spectable margin of profit .. . is one 
of our strong tangible assets.” 

Dealing directly with dealers, main- 
taining plants in smaller cities and 
building its own furniture, Freimann 
claims, enables Magnavox to cut down 
on selling, labor and manufacturing 
costs. Thus last year, while most TV 
makers cut prices and each other's 
throats, Magnavox bought up a pair 
of small radio-TV makers, the Spar- 
ton division of Sparks-Withington Co. 
and Sentinel Radio Corp. 

The Bottom Line. Through 1956's 
first nine months, Magnavox’s sales 
increased 32.6%, while those of its six 
top competitors drooped 5.2%. Its 
profits soared 45% vs. its rivals’ 27.4% 
decline. The only important ghost on 
Magnavox’s screen was color TV. 
Sales of color sets, says Freimann 
frankly, “have not been heartening.” 

Freimann believes that the present 
“chaos” in the industry will become 
“worse and more confused” before it 
gets better. With more than six TV 
sets in his home, Frank Freimann 
spends a great deal of time testing his 
own product. “But,” says Treasurer 
John Sturgeon, “what he likes to 
watch even better is the bottom line 
of our balance sheet.” 

















This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as 
a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$19,903,300 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


Series A Sinking Fund Debentures, 472%, Convertible, 


due January 31, 1977 


The Debentures are convertible into shares of Common Stock of the Corporation at $30 per share until January 30, 1967 
and $35 thereafter until January 30, 1977, unless redeemed earlier, subject to adjustment, in both cases, the Debentures 


The Corporation is offering to the holders of its outstanding Common Stock of record at the close of business on February 5, 
1957, rights to subscribe for the above Series A Debentures on the basis of $100 in principal amount of Debentures for each 
17 shares of Common Stock then held of record. The Transferable warrants evidencing such rights expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern 
Standard Time, on February 20, 1957. 


Subscription Price 100% 


Allen & Company 


Prior to and after the expiration of the Warrants, the Underwriters may offer the Deben- 
tures at the prices and pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in such States where the 
undersigned may legally offer these Securities in compliance with the securities laws thereof. 


Lehman Brothers Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Wertheim & Co. Reynolds & Co. E. F. Hutton & Company A. G. Becher & Co. 
Bache & Co. Francis I. duPont & Co. Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 


Walston & Co., Inc. 





Hirsch & Co. 


AMERICA'S 50 BEST CITIES 
IN WHICH TO RETIRE 


Can you answer these questions about the U.S.A.? 


@ Where are retirement costs lower than elsewhere in Florida’s cities? 

@ Which U. S. city provides two months of opera and concerts for $4.50? 

@ Where does a 10-acre retirement farm on the outskirts, operated with hired 
help, bring you all the income you need for retirement in comfort? 

@ Which are America’s 4 best cities for retirement jobs? For full-time jobs? 
Which Florida west coast city offers the best jobs, the widest choice of 
openings, the highest wages? 

America’s 50 Best Cities in which to live, work, and retire—Norman Ford’s 
huge new book—shows the retirement couple where living costs are less and 
there’s more to do every day of the year. You learn: 

— which are the 5 lowest cost retirement cities, 
warmth and sunshine all winter long. 


where there’s plenty of 


5 


— which are the 7 best resort cities where you can retire 
and always meet new people. 


at modest cost 


— which are the most healthful cities of all, 
which are the best cities in all the U. S 


which are the 5 best small cities, 

. in which to live. 

—and if you're too young to retire but want to live in a better climate, 
you even learn where you can find the best opportunities in Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and elsewhere in the U. S. for someone with your talents. 

To get all the information in this book, 

years, and consult, as Norman Ford did, hundreds of government officials, 

real estate men, businessmen, and old-time residents. But this huge book of 

100,000 words costs only $2. 


you'd travel for months, perhaps 





How To Have Money 
To Retire On 


@ If you'd like to earn 33%-50% more on money you've now got in 
banks. 
@ If you'd like to share in the fabulous profits selected stocks sometimes 
bring—but without the risk of common stocks. 
@ if you want to build your retirement fund in the fast, safe way. 

How to Have Money to Retire On sets forth in easy to understand language 
exactly what you can do to earn more interest and have a good chance to see 
your money grow but without common stock risks. It names the country’s 
leading insured savings & loan assns. which pay higher dividends. It tells 
why a Federal law opens the way to 8% to 10% return (some of it income- 
tax free) on small ($500-$1000) real estate investments. 

Down to earth throughout, aimed at the man and woman without much 
financial knowledge who feel there must be a way to earn more money on 
the money they’ve got, this book was written by the expert editors of ““The 
Digest of Investment Advices,” the weekly newsletter read by bankers, bro- 
kers, and other financial authorities. In its full score of opportunity-packed 
chapters it shows how you can safely do so much more with your money: 

@ the way large universities use to make stock market profits with- 
out forecasting or outguessing the market. 

@ the truth about mutual funds—are they the real road to quick 
profits or long term growth? 

@ are there low cost growth companies? Or do the really good bar- 
gains for the man not retiring for a few more years lie in an 
altogether different kind of investment? 

No matter what your financial problem might be, in the fact and figure 
filled pages of this big book you can probably find your answer. So let How 
to Have Money to Retire On put the investment odds in your favor. It costs 
only $2. Send today for your copy. 


Where Will You Go In Florida? 


lf You Want a Vacation You Can Afford? 


Florida needn't be expensive—not if you know just where to go for what- 
ever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the facts 
you want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club. 
(Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, road by road, 
mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation, 
or looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop 
for the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For 
that longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real 
“paradise’”—just the spot which has everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 

If you want a job or a home in Florida, Norman Ford tells you just 
where to head. If you want to retire on a small income, Norman Ford 
tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small income. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman Ford’s Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book 
with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2—only a 
fraction of the money you'd spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind. 

For your copy, fill out coupon now. 
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HARIAN’S 3 LATEST BOOKS 


Order Ali 3 Now — at Lower Prices — for immediate Delivery 


MAKING MONEY FROM FLORIDA REAL ESTATE—the newcomer’s guide to 


buying a home or income producing property that’s worth the money and more. 











Town by town, development by development, the editors of Harian Publica- 
tions pinpoint the areas in all this big state where you get good values even 
today and experts think property values will increase. Hundreds of govern- 
ment officials, real estate men, etc., were consulted to get the facts even old 
time residents wish they had and newcomers certainly need to make a 
sound purchase. 


Your home or other real estate invest- 
ment is going to cost you thousands. 
Make sure your money doesn’t go down 
the drain—that you buy property that is 
valuable today and will be worth even 
more tomorrow. Only $2.50 for this de- 
tailed guide by the men who really know 
the inside story of what’s happening to 
Florida real estate. 


AMERICA BY CAR. By Norman Ford. 
Don’t miss the really important sights 
along the way. This book is your insur- 
ance of seeing all the four-star sights in 
whatever corner of the U. S. or Canada 
you drive to (and it even covers Mexico 
and Cuba as well). Day-by-day along 
your route, he tells you where to go, 
whether you're visiting New England or 
California, Florida or the national parks, 
Washington, New York, or wherever else 
you may be going in this huge country. 
And this is a huge book, fully 170,000 
words in length (for which most pub- 
lishers would charge $5-$8). But it costs 
only $2.50, while it helps you see any 
part of the country as you've probably 
never before explored America. Of course 
it names hundreds upon hundreds of 
recommended places to eat and stay. 


THE BEST IN THE WEST. By Thomas 
B. Lesure, contributing editor of Travel 
Magazine. This is your guide to every- 
thing that is outstanding in the West (and 
it also includes southwestern Canada and 
northwestern Mexico). A town by town 
description of everything worth visiting in 
each western state, and it’s complete with 
data on where to stay and eat. No matter 
what you want to do in the West— 
whether it’s driving, vacationing for a 
while, visiting the national parks, even re- 
tiring in the best sections of the U. S., 
this enormous book (170,000 words, 
enough material for three ordinary-sized 
books) costs only $2.50. 


A NORMAN D. FORD'S 














SPECIAL PRICE FOR ALL 3 NEW BOOKS ABOVE 


Order all 3 of the new books above for only $5.75 — $7.50 worth of 
important new books at a real saving. 











Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 220 Spring St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), New York 
I have enclosed $ 


me the books checked below. 
satisfied. 


(cash, check, or money order). 
You will refund my money 


Please send 
if I am not 


( Making Money from Florida Real Estate. $2.50. 
0) America by Car, $2.50. 


00 The Best in the West. $2.50. 


O Special offer No. 1: all 3 books above for $5.75 
0 America’s 50 Best Cities — in which to live, work, and retire. $2. 
( How to Have Money to Retire On. $2. 
0) Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 


0 Special offer No. 2: all 6 books advertised on this 
page ($13.50 value) for $10. 
Print Name 


Address 


City & State 
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is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to 


are we produci 


(FRB production index) 


people are ing? (BLS non-agricultural em- 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49) = 100) 


Dec. Jan.('56) Feb. 
Production. ........ 144.0 144.0 143.0 
Employment........ 114.9 115.1 115.0 
ae coe. BOBS 101.8 101.5 
RNs teat 6 be sca es 116.5 118.4 112.8 
Bank Debits....... 159.5 168.9 177.2 


Mar. April May June July 

141.0 143.0 142.0 141.0 136.0 
116.8 117.3 117.6 118.1 116.6 
101.3 100.8 100.3 100.5 100.3 
115.5 116.4 116.4 118.3 121.6 
160.1 164.8 172.0 161.4 168.4 






Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
141.0 142.0 146.0 147.0 146.0 
118.0 118.2 118.6 118.6 118.6 
101.0 100.8 102.0 101.8 101.8 
120.4 1214 114.2 118.0 122.4 
177.2 177.2 166.6 170.1 170.1 















ApMITTEDLY, the stock market is a 
very serious business. But, just as a 
sense of humor is required in life, so 
is it a requisite for comfort in invest- 
ment policy. All of which brings one 
thought to mind: the stock market at 
times can best be described in terms 
of popular song titles. If “There’s No 
Business Like Show Business,” there 
likewise is no place like Wall Street 
to mirror America’s laughter and 
tears. 

For example, last spring every 
speculator was busy singing “It’s A 
Big, Wide, Wonderful World” and 
many people thought they had sud- 
denly discovered “The Money Tree.” 
Yet, this illusion soon gave way to a 
feeling of being “Bewitched, Bothered 
and Bewildered”—except in Decem- 
ber when everyone was whistling 
“Blue Skies.” But the buoyancy and 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


You Gotta Have Heart 


bounce was short- 
lived, and the hit 
song so far in 
1957 has been 
“‘Tve Got A Right 
To Sing The 
Blues.’’ In the 
process, everyone 
forgets there is 
one song that has to be sung at all 
times—“You Gotta Have Heart.” 

All of which points up an at times 
overlooked truism: intelligent specu- 
lation looks ahead—not backwards. 
In other words, the fact that many 
reasons can be offered for caution and 
conservatism in market policy is not 
news. The arguments have been cited 
time and time again in past columns. 
This is why cash reserves were ad- 
vocated at the year end. The big 
question today, however, is whether 





the dampening forces are gathering 
increased influence. The answer to 
this question is not yet at hand, but 
it should be by mid-March. Then the 
stalemate probably will be broken, 
with the Market as measured by the 
averages on its way either to new 
lows or to the old highs. 

In this connection, there is a possi- 
bility of a pleasant speculative sur- 
prise. For one thing, the bond market 
has turned an unmistakable corner 
upwards. The cost of money will re- 
main high, but its availability should 
increase, and this is the important 
point. There seems little or no likeli- 
hood of an increase in the rediscount 
rate and the pressures on our banking 
system are likely to ease. Secondly, 
if allowance be made for General Mo- 
tors’ “fall from grace,” the automobile 
industry is doing rather well. Aggre- 
gate car sales are ahead of last year 
and the public’s appetite for the Ford 
and Chrysler lines is quite good. If 
this condition accelerates in the spring 
—as is usually the case—it will 
“spark” the steel industry which in 
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The VALUE LINE [Anny Investment Survey 
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AIRLINE STOCKS 


vs 


OIL STOCKS 


os Airline and Oil stocks have one feature in common: both have cash earnings 
far larger than reported. Reason: the airlines are allowed to charge accelerated 
amortization against income, the oils, depletion. These are “book-keeping” charges, 
resulting in reported earnings well below cash earnings. Both airlines and oils 
plough back the greater part of their cash earnings—the oils in new wells, the 
airlines in new equipment. Both, therefore, look forward to bigger earnings in 
the future. 

But the oils sell for 10 to 15 times cash earnings, the airlines for 3 to 5 times. 
Why this disparity? 

The current week’s edition of The Value Line Survey analyzes the long-term 
appreciation prospects of the leading Airline stocks. It analyzes also the leading 
Aircraft Manufacturing, Agricultural Equipment, Auto and Truck stocks. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive, at no extra charge under this Special Intro- 
ductory Offer, this 64-page issue covering these important stocks. In addition, you 
will receive in the next four weeks new reports on over 200 major stocks and 
14 industries to guide you to safer and more profitable investing. Your bonus 
issue analyzes 44 stocks, including: 


Int'l. Harvester General Motors Boeing Mi lis-Moli 





Allis-Chalmers Eastern Air Lines Douglas Pan American Airways 
United Aircraft Curtiss-Wright Lockheed Studebaker-Packard 
Fairchild Engine Martin, Glenn L. Grumman Trans World Airlines 
American Airlines Republic Aviation Chrysler Ford Motor 


Gen’‘I. Dynamics United Air Lines Deere 


$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 

Includes 4 weekly editions of The Vaiue Line Survey—with a full-page Rating 
& Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 
earnings and dividends in 1957 and earnings, dividend and price appreciation 
prospects during the years 1959-61. It includes also a new Special Situation Recom- 


mendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly 
Supplements. (Annual Subscription $120.) 


and 21 others 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer, at no extra charge, the 
new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and future 
price expectancies on all 700 stocks under constant supervision. *New subscribers only. 
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Send $5 to Dept. FB-79 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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turn will “spark” the economy. 

In other words, notwithstanding the 
obviously chilling news one reads each 
day in the business periodicals, there 
is a possibility of a spring upturn in 
business. In its present frame of mind, 
however, the market will wait for 
more positive and more definitely re- 
assuring evidence that the hope can 
become a reality. The day has passed 
when the constructive side of the 
market ledger is taken for granted. 
Now, it must prove itself—and rightly 
so. There are simply too many po- 
tentially frightening unknowns. In 
this interim period the opportunities 
are likely to be in specialties, i.e., the 
issues that have outstanding dynamics 
which attract the speculative eye. 

On a group basis, both the aircrafts 
and the steels have reacted to a point 
which again makes them candidates 
for a buying interest. Apropos the 
latter industry, the speculator who did 
not realize that capacity operations 
are the exception not the rule, now is 
probably a very small factor in the 
market. Apropos the former industry; 
the speculator who mistakenly be- 
lieved that we are facing a new phase 
of defense policy emphasizing the ul- 
timate in pilotless weapons likewise 
probably has departed from the mar- 
ket scene. In other words, the weak 
holders who carried prices to previ- 
ously vulnerable levels no longer are 
in the market picture, and the pros- 
pect is still one of higher earnings in 
1957. Eventually, this prospect should 
re-establish speculative confidence. 
While the highs may not be bettered 
in the near future, there easily could 
be trading opportunities. And 1957 is 
a year when trading opportunities 
must be utilized for success. 

As was emphasized at the year-end, 
ours is a consumer goods economy, 
and this year’s consumer buying at- 
titude is the big unknown in the out- 
look. This is one reason why the auto- 
mobile stocks in effect are a specula- 
tion on the general business outlook. 
Gimbel Bros. is perhaps a more direct 
way of speculating on the business 
outlook, for the nation’s department 
stores obviously will benefit from a 
spring business uptrend. Moreover, 
with the stock now around 25, the 
market seems to have gone far in 
allowing for the less-than-expected 
buoyancy in Christmas retail trade. 
The company’s sales for the fiscal year 
which ended last month should ex- 
ceed $350 million, a new high, and 
earnings may be in the area of $3.50 
per share as compared with $3.16 in 
1955. Furthermore, the new fiscal 
year starts with the hope of both 
higher sales and earnings inasmuch 
as two new suburban stores will open 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- 


thanks to the discovery made while evalu- “27 Safety Rules” 
ating fundamental psychological factors 


YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE IN 
ROYSTONE’S GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


















































W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,”’ called 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now ~the most far-seeing economic guide for the 

° future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
for Investors and Traders. 


by the special advantages we look for in 
our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought an iron stock at four that went to 
twenty-four, which they then sold to buy a 
copper stock below four that quickly went 
near twenty and looks much higher. We ex- 
pect many of the dis overies we are recom- 
mending to double current low prices 
many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink. 

Recently we again recommended a spe- 
cial growth situation selling below five 
we had studied a number of years and 
originally recommended near two. It is 
now selling near ten and a much higher 
price is anticipated. It should pay an 
unusually attractive dividend on current 
price. Next, we recommended another dis- 
covery near three-fifty that quickly went 
through nineteen and its advance has 








found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 

formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for growth. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values*in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. He 
knows next to nothing of the research needed in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural retrogression. He does not know how few are impulsed 





hardly started. An analysis of our recom- 
mendation for next month is now nearly 
ready to mail to our yearly subscribers. One of our current recom- 
mendations is Sapphire Petroleums, selling near two dollars, with 
its tremendous potential profits in the fabulously rich Athabaska 
oil sands of Canada. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says .. .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com 
ments of W. H. ROY STONE, Forest Hills Te Long Island, N . A 


(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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CRUDE PRICES 


Su 


EXPORTS 

What Prospects For 
U. S. and Foreign 
Oil Stocks in 19572 
The closing of the Suez Canal and the 
sabotage of the trans-Syrian pipeline in 
the past year have brought chaos to the 
world oil picture. Yet these very events 
have been a challenge which domestic 
oil producers have met admirably. 

© help investors better understand 
today’s situation in oil stocks, our cur- 
rent 18-page Monthly Letter deals with 
four major issues vitally affecting the 
petroleum industry today. 
DEMAND — How fast is it rising ? 
Total demand for petroleum products 
(domestic plus exports) reached a new 
high in 1956. What is the outlook for 
1957, in relation to the last ten years’ 
average annual increase? 


INVENTORIES — A troublespot ? 


Crude oil inventories have been reduced 
and further reductions are indicated. 
But in one marketing area of the in- 
dustry inventories may become un- 
manageable. 


CRUDE PRICES — Can they hold? 


Our Research Department believes that 
the recent advances in crude oil prices 
will be maintained. The all-powerful 
role of the Texas Railroad Commission 
is examined, and its success record is 
revealed. 


REFINERS’ MARGINS 


— Good, but for how long ? 


Highly favorable today, why do refiners’ 
rofit margins face a possible reduction 
ter in 1957? 


DOMESTIC & INTERNATIONAL OIL 
LEADERS SELECTED 


In addition to answering the important 
questions now facing the industry as a 
whole, 13 specific oil stocks are selected 
by our Research Department. They be- 
lieve these to be among the most at- 
tractive investments in the domestic 
and world oil industry. For your free 
copy of our Monthly Letter, just mail 
the coupon below. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 


Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 
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Please send me without obligation Monthly 
Letter F-29. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Stocks for the Investors’ Choice 


ARCHER-DaNnrELs-MipLanp- is___ the 
world’s leading linseed oil processor 
(18% of sales), producing one third 
of domestic linseed oil requirements, 
as well as an important soybean oil 
producer (28% of sales), and an im- 
portant grain merchandiser and flour 
miller (30% of sales). Other products 
include fish and foundry oils, alcohol 
and fatty acids, farm feed ingredients, 
and dehydrate alfalfa. Capitalization 
is very simple, consisting solely of 
1,628,000 shares. Financial condition 
is very strong. At the end of the last 
fiscal year, June 30, 1956, net work- 
ing capital amounted to $50,000,000, 
which was equivalent to about $30 a 
share on the stock outstanding. The 
present price of the stock is around 
36. For the last three years, the divi- 
dend has been $2 a share. The stock 
has done very little for a long time, 
having reached a peak of 60 in 1951. 
It seems to me that this stock is very 
low at present and that the outlook 
for the company is good. Earnings for 
the current fiscal year are estimated 
at around $4. I think a reasonable 
profit can be made on this stock by 
patient investors; meanwhile the risk 
is not great. 

Atlantic Refining is a leading oil 
company, serving the eastern market. 
The company is engaged in a long- 
range program of improving its inte- 


| gration, including an increase in its 


production of crude, with prospects 


considered partic- 

ularly good in the 

offshore area. Ac- 

quisition of the 

Houston Oil prop- 

erties should im- 

prove the crude 

position further. 

The stock is now around 44, where the 
yield is close to 5% on the $2 dividend. 
There are 8,900,000 shares outstand- 
ing. Depreciation and depletion for 
the year ending December 31, 1955 
exceeded $4 a share, and net earnings, 
after such depreciation and taxes, 
amounted to $4.25 a share. Earnings 
have been consistently good for some 
years and production properties are in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Pure Oil has large reserves of crude 
oil and natural gas. They are among 
the largest in the industry on a per 
share basis. Here again the produc- 
tion properties are entirely in the 
Western Hemisphere. There are 8,500- 
000 shares outstanding. Earnings for 
the year ending December 31, 1955 
amounted to $4.05 after depreciation 
charges of around $3 a share. Work- 
ing capital is good: current assets 
amounted to $145 million and current 
liabilities to $49 million, leaving a net 
working capital of $96 million on the 
date stated. Earnings for 1956 are 
estimated at $4.25. Current dividend 
rate is $1.60 per share. I think this is 
a very attractive stock for long-term 
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investors. It has a special appeal to 
those who do not care to incur the 
risk of owning stocks in oil companies 
which have extensive investments in 
the Middle East. Present price, 40. 

Ohio Oil is an integrated oil com- 
pany with emphasis on the producing 
side of the business. The oil produc- 
ing lands are located in 18 states. The 
natural gas reserves are located prin- 
cipally in Mississippi, Texas, Louisi- 
ana and California. About a 10% 
stock interest is held in Mountain Fuel 
Supply Co., which produces and dis- 
tributes natural gas in Utah and 
Wyoming. For the year just ended, 
earnings amounted to $3.14 a share; 
dividends were $1.60. The company 
has no debt or preferred stock, capital- 
ization consisting of 13,100,000 of 
stock. Because the company is a major 
producer of crude oil with properties 
located entirely in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the stock is attractive. At the 
close of 1955, current assets amounted 
to $109,000,000 and current liabilities 
to $32,000,000, leaving net working 
capital of $76 million. Present price 
of stock, 39. 

General Tire and Rubber has diver- 
sified its activities. In addition to lines 
usually associated with rubber fabri- 
cators, including expanded work in 
the plastics field, it is a leader in rock- 
ets and propellants. A_ subsidiary 
operates radio and television stations 
and produces motion pictures. It owns 
a controlling interest in Aerojet Gen- 
eral Corp. and RKO-Teleradio. Both 
these subsidiaries have been doing 
well and have an excellent outlook. 
I think this is an excellent stock to 
buy during reactions in the market. 
The present price is around 68. Earn- 
ings for the year ending November 
30, 1955 amounted to $6.29 a share. 
Current annual dividend rate is $2. 
The management owns a substantial 
percentage of the common stock. 

Eastern Airlines is a major airline 
operating the heavily traveled route 
from New York to Florida. Its earn- 
ing record is excellent and its account- 
ing methods are highly conservative. 
For the year ending December 
31, 1955, gross operating revenues 
amounted to $198 million. Charges for 
depreciation were $26 million, equal 
to almost $10 a share on the stock out- 
standing (2,771,000 shares). Net earn- 
ings were $5.32 per share. Cash items 
in the financial statement amounted 
to $85 million. A modest dividend is 
being paid, amounting last year to $1 
a share in cash and 2% in stock. It is 
entirely possible that the depreciation 
policies of the company might be 
changed in the next year or two which 
would increase the net earnings per 
share. This stock has done very little 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


4,379,758 Shares 


Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 
Capital Stock 


($15 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 

shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of its Capital 

Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time on 
February 19, 1957. 


Subscription Price $45 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices not 

less than the Subscription Price set forth above (leas, in the case of 

sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than 

either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 

Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the applicable 
New York Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


DILLON, READ & CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


DEAN WITTER & CO. DREXEL & CO. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


F. S. MOSELEY & CO. PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


January $1, 1957. 


WERTHEIM & CO. 

















The Truth About 
Life Insurance Stocks! 


NEW 1957 Comparative Analysis of 
40 Life Insurance Companies Now Ready 


Life Insurance Stocks have made greater profits for long term investors than many other 
groups of stocks. But there are pitfalls as well as huge profits. Since our last analysis, significant 
changes have taken place which deserve the immediate attention of holders of life insurance 
stocks. The recent major decline has made certain life insurance stocks look very attractive but 
some appear still to be too high. Which are most out of line considering dividends, book values 
and earnings? Opportunities abound for new investors in these stocks but careful selection and 
sound advice are needed to avoid picking the wrong issues 

Right off the press comes our new copyrighted 1957 Comparative Performance Analysis of 40 life 
insurance companies showing 20 year progress with comparative earnings for 1951, 1952, 1953 
1954, 1955, book values for 1954 and 1955 and highly important current price-times-earnings ratios 


Use this comparison to spot over-valued and reasonably- 
valued issues. For your copy send $1 with coupon. 


Ralph B. Leonard & Company, Inc. 


Specialists in Bank and Insurance Stocks 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. Tel.: Digby 4-7485 


Name 
(Please Print) 


Address... 














Advertisement 


Many smiled when this advisory service 
announced its goal in 1954, but with three 
year’s results now in it’s easy to tell... 


Advertisement 


Why Wall Street is Watching Investors 
Research and its amazing record of growth 


| 


by Geb Tolliver 


When a growing, conservatively man- 
aged investment advisory service in 
Southern California quietly announced 
to investors in January 1954 that its 
objective would henceforth be “to dou- 
ble invested capital every fourth year” 
despite market swings, many who had 
suffered a somewhat unsettling finan- 
cial experience in 1953’s declining stock 
market were painfully prone to pass 
bullish forecasters by. But Investors 
Research Company, which had copy- 
righted its nationally known Primary 
Trend Index when it had formed five 
years earlier, promptly put it into effec- 
tive use by setting up two model stock ac- 
counts to prove its point, and reported 
on them weekly. Within 30 months, 
not only was Investors Research run- 
ning tidily ahead of its announced goal 
with an 89% gain in one account, 70% 
in the other, but subscribers in 48 states 
and 20 foreign countries were being in- 
formed either by air mail or telegram 
of each recommended transaction in the 
accounts in time to do something about 
it. Today, publisher of a world-wide in- 
vestment advisory service, Investors Re- 
search has expanded rapidly in both 
size and influence, and has had to move 
its burgeoning staff of employees from 
a modest Santa Barbara office to a 
Laguna Street building of its own. 


WHY INVESTORS RESEARCH CLICKED 
What were the real reasons why In- 


vestors Research clicked in a competi- 
tive field when there were already more 


than 50 other advisory outfits offering, | nowadays by 
Market Coming to a Close?”, Investors | 
Research published a Special Report. | 
In a section entitled “The Boom is Far | 


between them, many of the investment | 


aids that might be required by invest- 


ors? Perhaps one subscriber put his | 


finger on the answer when he wrote: “I 
have subscribed to many stock market 
services during the past 10 years, but 
the six to twelve pages of profit making 
suggestions and comment you send me 
each week now give me all the informa- 
tion I need to do good in the market. I 
can’t understand how one service can 
offer so much for so little.” In addition 


combined in one service, many believe 
the unique creation of the copyrighted 
Primary Trend Index is equally respon- 
sible for its growth. It has been called 
the most accurate measurement of the 
underlying trend of the stock market 
yet devised, because, unlike most other 
forecasting techniques, it measures the 
actual trend of stocks representing ap- 
proximately 70% of the volume traded 
daily on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Whatever the answer, it appears that 
an increasing number of subscribers 
must be doing “good in the market,” for 
Investors Research has indeed come a 
long way since 1949. 
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Management team Caloudes, Bridewell and Noble of Investors Research ... for them, the 
“long view” from Laguna Street 


IS THE BULL MARKET OVER? 


From the beginning, Investors Research 
has stressed the importance of building 
for the long haul as measured by their 
Primary Trend Index, but in addition 
they have constantly advised subscrib- 


| ers to “lock in gains” and protect pres- 


ent profits in specific issues, which 


| they name, that do not seem likely to 
| continue to move up with the longer 
trend of the market. In answer to the | 


question perhaps most commonly asked 
investors, “Js the Bull 


From Finished . But,” they say: 
“The opening months of 1957 will see 
carefully selected stocks embark on sub- 
stantial climbs, affording capital-gains 
and growth situations in attractive 


| numbers for properly informed invest- 


ors. At the same time, however, some 


to the unusually wide range of features | others will show the first danger signs 

| that may well 
| breaks. Selection will become the key- 
| note, and these early fluctuations will 


| make judicious programming absolute- 


signal equally large 


ly indispensable to those seeking contin- 
ued and sizeable profits. 

“The rewards will expand but within 
somewhat narrower areas, calling for 
full and accurate analysis of all Funda- 
mental and Technical news. The Pri- 
mary Trend Index must be followed 
closely, and true values must be deter- 
mined from its findings—completely in- 
dependent of emotion, fear and the va- 
rious “price averages.” 





TELEGRAMS FLASH ADVICE 


Included with this service, in addition 
to weekly reports on the two model 
stock accounts and on the direction of 
the Primary Trend Index, is a unique 
telegram Rush Recommendation ser- 
vice. This is used to advise clients, al- 
ways within hours and sometimes with- 
in minutes, when Investors Research 
believes stock news calls for quick buy- 
ing or selling to take advantage of 
short-lived opportunities. When timing 
is not so important, Special Bulletins 
replace the telegraphic report and name 
the stocks which Investors Research be- 
lieves to currently be on the bargain 
counter and when “realistic appraisal 
indicates they are due for recognition 
and price rise.” 

Comprehensive Supplements are also 
sent out whenever an unusually com- 
plete and thorough examination of some 
investment area reveals profit oppor- 
tunities they believe investors should 
know about. A recent supplement, for 
example, contained a detailed discussion 
of Short Selling “Against the Box,” 
clearly written so both professional and 
private investors could make a more 
fully informed decision to suit their 
own purposes. Another recent report 
revealed “The Mistakes Investors 
Make” in the current market. Com- 
bining the outstanding features of 
many services in one, plus unique addi- 
tions of its own, Investors Research has 
grown because profits speak louder than 
promises. Clear evidence that the firm 
is not resting on its laurels is found in 
the astonishing offer opposite. 
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Advertisement 


Advertisement 


HOW YOU CAN TURN THE 
CRITICAL YEAR AHEAD TO YOUR 
OWN INVESTMENT ADVANTAGE! 


AS THE BOOM MARKET ENTERS ITS MOST CRITICAL 
PHASE, the character of successful investment becomes more 
and more selective. While some shares promise substantial 
profit opportunities in the months ahead, a number of others 
display hidden weaknesses and obvious rumblings of oncoming 
price declines. 


Now, more than at any previous time since this fantastic bull 
market began in September, 1953, investors must have specific 
answers for the many crucial decisions that lie immediately 
ahead. 


Which stocks are likely to record strong gains? Which issues 
carry concealed danger traps which could lead to severe 
erosion of profits? Can any stock be called safe from the un- 
settling influence of current events? And which are likely 
to be most affected by the same tumultuous world develop- 
ments? What will 1957 bring for the low-priced dividend 
payers? How will the spring quarter act on profits? AND, 
PERHAPS MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL, IS THE BULL 
MARKET FLICKERING OUT? 


If you are among the investors who hope to reap—and retain— 
worth-while rewards during the increasingly selective securi- 
ties market you must learn to live with in 1957, you can now 
get authoritative answers to these and many other compelling 
questions through the wide range of Investors Research 


ee described in the unprecedented introductory offer at 
right. 


how timing produces profits 
TELEGRAM “RUSH RECOMMENDATION” SERVICE... 


In April, 1956, the Dow-Jones Industrials began a definite 
slide from their high mark of 521.05. Within weeks the 
Industrial Average had lost more than 50 points, coasting to 
a low of 468.81 in May. 


Investors Research Company’s PRIMARY TREND INDEX 
indicated that the time to buy had arrived. 


Accordingly, telegrams were rushed to subscribers early in 
the afternoon of May 24th, urging the following action: 
“MARKET AT INTERMEDIATE BUY JUNCTURE. FOR 
QUICK REBOUND CONSIDER PCO, SHM, RLM, BDK, 
INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS BUY MRK, CTR, FDM, RD, 
PBM, LCE, JM. (SIGNED) INVESTORS RESEARCH 
COMPANY.” 


In eight short weeks, the average gain on these telegram 
recommendations had reached 18%—spectacular results by 
any standards. Here is the record: 


Gains Gains 
Pittston 10 pts. Food Machinery 7 pts. 
Shamrock Oil 6 pts. Royal Dutch 1 pts. 
Reynolds Metals 14 pts. Pitts. Cons. Coal 4 pts. 
Black & Decker 6 pts. Lone Star Cement 24 pts. 
Merck 3 pts. Johns-Manville 7 pts. 
Caterpillar Tractor 24 pts. 


How Will 1957 Affect These 50 Stocks? 


Investors Research keeps you posted on weekly changes on these 5 
stocks plus 425 others ... more than 70% of the volume traded 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


Allied Chem. & Dye Food Fair Stores 
Allis-Chaimers General jamics 

Aluminum Co. America Sooere Electric 
mer: 


a 
Reynolds Metals 
American Tel. & Tel. 
American Tobacco rcules Powder Safeway Stores 
Anaconda Scott Paper 
Steel Sears, Roebuck 
Ohio Socony 
Sperry-Rand 
my Oil (N.J.) 
Corp. Swift & Co. 


Co. aM — World ene 


Union Carb 
National Distillers United airlines 
Olin-Mathieson 


. S. Steel > 
Pepsi-Cola Westtagheuse Fieetric 


Philip Morris 
Procter & Gamble 
Republic Steel 


Corp. 
Aircraft 
Kodak 
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10 point INVESTORS RESEARCH SERVICE 


You are invited to accept this arresting RISK 
FREE Trial Offer at 70% off. 


Five week trial includes Bonus Package below. 


Weekly Market Analysis Reports—These concise 
bulletins pinpoint market trends, action, recommend specific 
profit-makers. 
Unique Telegram 
Service—Advises 
for quick buying 
lived opportunities. 


Special Bulletins—Stocks currently on the bargain 
counter when realistic appraisal indicates they are due for 
recognition and price rise. 

» The Moves the Insiders Actually Make-—are re- 
ported once each month. Significant transactions of officers, 
directors and large stockholders summarized for quick 
reference. 

Model Accounts—The amazing gains in each of these 
reported to you weekly. Selections bulletined in plenty of 
time for you to act. Average combined gain in the accounts 
since January 1, 1954 has been over 86% 

industry Group Analysis—spotlights for you periodically, 
rising and sliding industries, targets those into which capital 
is flowing. —s 


- © h ve ts—arrive whenever un- 
usually aa oo ms thorough explanation of some invest- 
ment area (short selling ‘‘against the box,’’ for example) 
contains profit opportunities you should know about 


Projected Value Reports—pinpoints suggested buying 
price, selling price, and gives you our 12 to 24 month po- 
tential value ratings of more than 70% of the volume traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange 

. Weekly Stock Analysis Reports at-a-giance reference 
shows you which stocks are being bought, which sold. Com- 
pares each stock’s performance to market as a whole, plus 
listings of both long and short-term ratings 
Investors Research Management Pians free booklet 
explains how investors Research has helped professional 
investors and scored sizable capital increases for clients 


PLUS This Valuable Bonus Package FREE! 


1. INVESTING TODAY— 3. 
And through 1960! 


coated Si 


“RUSH RECOMMENDATION” 
ou within hours when stock news calls 
R selling to take advantage of short- 








COSTLY MISTAKES IN COMMON 
STOCK SELECTION. How to protect 
yourself from costly errors, with actual 


Discusses the Pro and techniques that work 


Con of 720 in the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages. 4 
Analyzes behind-scenes 
market forces. 


- DYNAMIC FORECAST AND OUT- 


LOOK FOR ALL OF 
1957 wives fresh rea 
2. PROFITS—THROUGH 
RESEARCH reveals 
how you can profit from 
primary 

trend. How 

“price aver 

ages’ can 

mislead. 


sons for selecting and 
rejecting certain 
investments in 1957 


INVESTORS 
RESEARCH 

Company peptr-t 

922 Laguna Street, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please enter my 5 week trial sub- 
scription to Investors Research. Immediately air 
mail the 10 Point Service and rush me 5 piece 
free BONUS PACKAGE described above. 
closed is my check in the amount of $3.00 
5.12 BESTSTOCKS 


FOR 1957 — Re- 
searched selections 
particularly suited 
to 1957 market. 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
GUARANTEE: If, at the end of 5 weeks I am not 
completely satisfied, I will return the 
supplied by you and receive a 100% refund 









NOW YOU CAN KNOW- 












By 
R. C. Allen 
Nationally- 
Known 
Investment 
Counsellor 









The first and only book of its kind to reveal 
how $1,000 can grow to $25,000 in 12 years 
— how $10,000 can be worth $250,000 . . . 
All of the proof you need . . . Full of amaz- 
ing true facts and figures .. . Shows you how 
to save on taxes ... Written by R. C. Allen, 
nationally-known Invest rc Hor. 


YOU'LL REALLY LIKE THIS BOOK 
READERS SAY—‘‘Best book on investments 
1 have ever read" —"You've shown me a 
way to make more money'’—"The chapter 
on taxes is worth hundreds of dollars’ — 
“Even my banker opened his eyes""—"Send 
6 copies for my associates.” 

SEND $2 TODAY—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BEST BOOKS Dept. F-5 
514 V.F.W. BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Enclosed is $2. Please RUSH “How to Build 
@ Fortune and Save on Taxes.” 























HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 
TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 



















“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car. 
I was amazed. I expected dull reading. 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 
ticles I ever read. 

“TI sent $6 for a trial subscription. For 
the first time in my life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit. The Journal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,000 to 
$20,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—-New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y FM2-15 
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PeopteE read Mr. Hoover, Secre- 
tary Humphreys and Senator Smith 
(Maine) and jump to the conclusion 
that they are warning about the “dan- 
gers of inflation.” Actually, they are 
warning about the dangers of defla- 
tion. Except to creditors and those 
who live on fixed incomes, inflation 
usually is a pleasant even if deceptive 
experience. It is the aftermath of in- 
flation that hurts. Deflation is disaster, 
especially if the debt burden is large 
and debtor must repay in dollars with 
a higher purchasing power. What 
everyone should desire at this point 
is neither inflation nor deflation but 
stability. 

It is my opinion that the perform- 
ance of the stock market is logical. 
For months I have expected the DJ 
Industrials to break through the 460 
“demand area.” I am still thinking in 
terms of a demand for stocks at some- 
where around 420 to 440—a demand 
at a level high enough to prevent any 
investment debacle. Most observers, 
in my opinion, do not realize how 
much has been discounted already. 

At the bottom of the decline, thus far, 
the DJ Industrials stood around 460 
or about 12% under the summer peak 
of around 524. This hardly gives an 
adequate idea of the extent of the 
decline. Many stocks are down 25% 
to 40%. The correction of the 1955- 
1956 excesses has gone much further 
than casual observers realize. 

The so-called “growth stocks” have 
been one of the centers of market 











disturbance. See what happened to 
a few: 1955-56 Recent 
High Low Decline 
eee 13342 85% 35% 
—- ee 37% 27% 29% 
Corning Glass 8 60 31% 
7" ase 180% 24% 
Dow Chemical 58% 29% 
NEED noscvcsetves 39% 41% 
EE ewan sawseale 6742 24% 
internat. Paper 100% 30% 
Kaiser Alum. ......... 41% 40% 
ESR EES: 33% 35% 
Owens-Corning 58 36% 
IE aot nan yo xb by 31% 42% 
Reynolds Metal ... 53 37% 
Scott Paper ...... 5812 25% 
Sears, Roebuck ... 26% 35% 
U.S. Gypsum ......... 77 53 31% 
estinghouse El. ..... 83% 54 35% 


Another group which has suffered 
severely has been the coppers: 








1956 Recent 

High Low Decline 
American Metal ....... 34% 25% 26% 
American Smelting .... 59% 46% 21% 
SEES occ dtscccves 87% 65 26% 
Campbell Chibougamau . 29 11% 61% 
Cerro de Pasco ....... 74 49% 32% 
Copper Range ........ 70 35% 50% 
DD ceccccaceve 69% 50% 27% 
ET iatia veedaie 147% 110% 25% 
DE adisectistecunn 61% 4512 25% 
| eae 131% 81 37% 
Phelps Dodge ......... 6% 54% 28% 
Roan Antelope ........ 17% 13% 25% 


MARKET COMMENT 


Some Larger Declines in Prominent Stocks 





by L. O. HOOPER 










Here is a mis- 
cellaneous group, 
made up of prom- 
inent issues, all of 
which are off an 
average of 39% 
from whatever 
tops were made 
between 1953 and 1956 (issues which 
lately are well above lows are starred): 








Bull Market Recent 

High Low Decline 

Allied Stores ......... 63% 42% 33% 
Amer. Agric. Chem. ... 91% 58* 36% 
Amer. Radiator ....... 16% 38% 
Amer. Viscose ........ 31% 43% 
Atl. Coast Line ....... 40% 36% 
Bridgeport Brass ..... 35% 35% 
Philip Carey ......... 22 40% 
EE 60* 40% 
| aE 40% 35% 
BE Beha cou wen dee 33 33% 

Diamond Match ....... 31%* 30% 
Elec. Auto Lite 31% 44% 
3 ea 53* 42% 
industrial Rayon 33 Ye 51% 
internat. Minerals .... 44% 25% 43% 
internat. Silver ....... 74% 432° 42% 
>See 501 32 36% 
are 60% 37% 38% 
National Gypsum ...... 61% 37% 39% 
SO ee 491 30% 38% 
RS 21% 11 49% 
. pees 43 16 62% 
Southern Pacific ...... 65% 43% 33% 
Tex. Guif Sulphur ..... 44% 28% 36% 
EER egeescscess 35% 23% 34% 
CL — aaa 60% 42% 30% 
Western Union ....... 28% 17% 39% 


These stocks now have had most of 
the “froth” blown off their market ap- 
praisals; but they are not necessarily 
cheap. The importance of the tabula- 
tion, it seems to me, is that it shows 
that the price adjustment (or bear 
market) has made much more prog- 
ress than a decline of 10% or 12% in 
the Dow would suggest. Unless we 
are going into a bigger business-and- 
earnings decline than most conserva- 
tive and well-informed people ex- 
pect, it is too late to get more and 
more pessimistic as stocks decline. 

I know exactly what many readers 
now are asking. What stocks, among 
those tabulated, are low enough to 


buy? I would say that the risk of 
further decline is smaller in Food 
Fair; Monsanto; Sears, Roebuck; 


Westinghouse Electric; American Ag- 
ricultural Chemical; New York Cen- 
tral, and Southern Pacific than in most 
of the rest. 

In my opinion, the copper stocks 
can be bought at still lower prices; 
I don’t like to buy into dividend cuts, 
and there undoubtedly will be some in 
this group. One of the best values 
(long pull) perhaps is Atlantic Coast 
Line. 

Frankly, I am puzzled about the 
aluminum stocks; certainly they were 
far too high at the top; what worries 
me is the possibility that the indus- 
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try’s capacity temporarily is increas- 
ing faster than demand for the metal, We are pleased to announce that 
and that earnings over the next few 


years may not gain. Of the above 
blue chips, I’m inclined to like Sears SWIFT LIPSCOMB 


best. The price-earnings ratio on 
Dow Chemical, it seems to me, is not now is associated with us as 
yet attractive and I question how fast ; 
this company’s per share earnings Sales Representative 
will increase over the next year or | 
two. 


As for Westinghouse Electric, the 
facts seem to be these: Behn - Go 
(1) last year’s net was negligible, Lf ° 
about 10c a share; 

(2) 1957’s profits should improve, 
quarter by quarter, over last year’s, 
perhaps rising to $3.50 a share; 


(3) if all goes well, earnings might Boston ¢ Cincinnati « Detroit * St.Paul * Los Angeles 
get back to the $4.50 to $5 area in 1958, February 4, 1957 


and it’s not possible to look beyond 
1958 just yet; i ieacteinatliaieaaitien —~ 
(4) probably Westinghouse has 


greater promise in atomic energy ap- How Many Thousands of $$$ 


plications than any other major com- 


pany, but earnings of consequence Would this Advice | . 

fr his : be tw h 

years away, perhaps more, My idea | | Have been Worth to YOU? JOB - TEN ISION 
is that Westinghouse stock has seen On January 7th Special Release 70-A 


the worst, but that the 1957 recovery was rushed to our clients at no extra | | Hidden Cause of 


in i : cost to them. The suggestions were to ° 9 
in it should not be sensational. graciously accept some generous profits These Diseases ” 
It is my opinion that Minneapolis- es a ge ge} Ey te Authorities often trace torturing gas- 

i j —and gave cl a "EO Pr ae : oth tinn Mined : case 
Honeywell is more desirable than volatile stocks at definite prices. At this tro-intestinal ailments including a. 
some of the other high price-earnings writing (Jan. 25) all of these positions constipation, even hemorrhoids to the 


Municipal Bonds Exclusively 


Established 1898 @ Incorporated 1953 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















ratio issues. It is selling at around show profits. nerve-racking “high-tension” pace at 
22 times earnings, about the same as BARGAIN OFFER—ONLY $5.00 which we live. They say, too, that these 
General Electric. It should grow 1. Report #87 which explains Short ailments make tension worse—trapping 


. ‘ . Selling. 4 their victims in a vicious circle. Write 
more geometrically. Minneapolis- | 2. Our next 2 regular Bulletins 


ss : ’ istic book today and learn how a world-famous 
Honeywell already is in automation, 3. Your copy of my realistic boo 


“How to Take a Fortune out of Wall Street” clinic, with complete resources, helps 
to the extent that some of these y J. A. Lempenau patients break this “vicious cycle”’— 


smaller high price-earnings ratio | Clip au to ad and mail today to: | using methods refined by experience of 
glamour companies hope to be some THE INCOME BUILDER over 56 years and over 82,000 cases. 
time in the future RIVER EDGE NEW JERSEY Address McCleary Clinic and Hospital, 

Among my Seaatte stocks at the | - 290 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs 6, Mo. 


moment, I would list Superior an \ += SHLING PRESSURE TO AUTHORS 
of California, Kerr-McGee, IWR SELLING PRESSURE 


a. seeking a publisher 


Wheeler, Curtiss-Wright, TXL Oil, 
° ° ° Send for our free illustrated booklet titled Te the Auther 
National Electric Welding, Manufac- | Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for monsits in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, pro 
. : : m re basis if not satisfied. d distribute yo book. All subjects considered. 
turers Life, Confederation Life and trial on prompt fund f mote an ribute your boc u nsidere 


New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet F. It's free 
McGraw-Edison. LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 4 


: Established 1938 In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
If you want to buy a highly specu- 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17.N. ¥. =| In Wash.. D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W 
lative low-priced issue for a pull of 


look at Studebeker-Packerd (1%) Y0 CAN MAKE MONEY IN STOCKS 
Here you have a huge loss carry- 


back making for an extended tax oe 200 grew if) 4500 i in 4 years! 


shelter; two grand old names, neither 
one of which is dead; Curtiss-Wright There’s money to be made in low-priced stocks. In the 4 years from '42 to '46, $200 invested 


. . . in Se ys built to $4500, i $200 A Power and Light ito $8500 
management plus Curtiss-Wright in- in Schenley stock built up to $45 ane in American Power and Light jumped tc 


; : More recently, if you had purchased 100 shares of Venezuelan Petroleum when we recom- 
centive through an option to buy mended it at $13 a share, you would now have paper profits of over $10,800! 


5,000,000 shares at $5 a share; the Opportunities like these still exist, we believe. One of the newest issues on our list of 33 
, , , 


a le . Low-Priced Stocks has gained 42% in 6 months! Another, a sugar stock recently gained 56% 
competition s desire to keep the com- in 60 days! A third represents one of the richest open-pit specularite iron ore deposits in the 


pany alive and a factor in the indus- world—development has just begun! There are 30 other promising stocks on this list ranging 


ial : in price from $2 to $25, with yields up to 9% 
try; and an obvious place for some Send only $1 for “33 Low-Priced Stocks.” You'll receive as a bonus 4 weekly issues of 
company willing to make a low- the time-tested Dow Theory Forecasts investment service including “10 Most Promising 
priced car (economical transportation) Stocks for 1957”. Mail this coupon today—don't do any stock buying without the benefit of 
both lists. Money back guarantee. New readers only. No salesman will call. 
to sell at nearer $2,000 than $3,000. “ om eee cee 
Think it over! | ©] 


to: DOW THEORY FORECASTS, Inc. 
Advance release of Forses columnists’ 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ulinols 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 














bcp hg 


fel Gentlemen: Here’s my $1. Send “33 Low-Priced Stocks’, Month's Trial “10 | 
Most Promising Dg: ? *romising Stocks for 1957.” F 2-15 


will be airmailed to readers on the day Stocks for 1957” Lioness. ie pence nee ee ny ee > = 


Dist <wencbhesccube os 
of their writing. Rates on request. This list is included as part ZONE... STATE 


of month’s trial. ee ee Se Se ee ee 
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RECOMMENDED 


INVESTigation FOR 








RETIREMENT ... 




















A HOME IN SUNNY 


[” IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 


This charming, cosmopolitan city 
is an ideal place to live: Wonderful 
year-round weather — bright, sun- 
filled days and clear, dry air. Peo- 
ple are ieeadly . . children 
are healthier . . . and workers 
are happier. The Tucson Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany invites you to investigate 
now the advantages of Tucson 
for your retirement. 















































For complete information write: 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club 
5640-F2 Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 
Western Gateway to Mexico. 















Aberdeen Petroleum 
“‘Class A’’ 


Listed on American Stock Exchange 


Now Around $5.00 
An Outstanding Purchase BECAUSE: 
















1. Steady growth . Every $400 invested in 
Aberdeen Petroleum Corporation Class A 
Stock in 1950 shows a 6 year gain of 82° 
including cash dividends, stock divide née 
(if retained) and enhancement. 

2. We look to Aberdeen's projected program 
of acquisition to increase cash profit in- 
flow and to add to intrinsic value of the 
stock 

3. In our opinion Aberdeen’s growth could 
be at faster pace than in preceding six 
year period 

4. Its future is fortified by its interests in 
over 150 producing oil and gas wells and 
ownership of extensive undeveloped oil 
and gas acreage 






Send for our FREE Report showing 

why Aberdeen Petroleum is a special 

situation promising capital appre- 
ciation and liberal return. 








——General Investing Corp.—— 


Members American Stock Exchange 
80 Wall St., New York 5 BO 9-1600 


F-AP-2-15 








Name ‘Ks 02 
(Please print full name 
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16%-20% NET YIELD 
FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES 


Capital A ge 4 or 5 to 1; a perfect hedge 

come. A timely switch 
out of many — oon seem too high. Groves 
fully managed by large Frozen Concentrate Coop. 
ee S S. W. Walters, c/o NEWMAN-HARGIS, 
Rea 31 W. Washington, Orlando, Fia. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Don’t Follow the Crowd 


A GREAT many investors often are 
their own worst enemies by doing 
what on the surface seems to be the 
right thing because everybody else is 
doing it, too. They become enthusi- 
astic when the market is near its peak, 
and bearish when stocks are getting 
cheap. They buy copper stocks when 
the price of that metal rises to an un- 
precedented high, and they sell build- 
ing material stocks after they have 
declined 30% to 40% from their peaks 
and everybody is talking about the 
slump in residential construction. 

I realize that it is difficult to swim 
against the stream, and quite often I 
find myself unable to resist the con- 
tagious influence of mass psychology. 

Investors are not the only sinners 
in that respect. When a commodity 
seems scarce and prices are rising, 
everybody scrambles for it and builds 
up a big inventory in anticipation of 
scarcity and even higher 
Then when the price finally 
they are loaded with it, as 


prices. 


breaks, 


| was the case with copper a year ago 
| last spring. But when the price is 


cheap, possibly near its probable low, 
and supplies are more than ample, 
consumers trim their inventories and 


| only buy on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


Of course, I don’t suggest that in- 


| vestors should buy stocks in sick in- 








dustries or sick companies merely be- 
cause they are ’way down and are 
obviously unattractive. But I believe 
that volatile stocks of healthy compa- 
nies should be avoided when they be- 
come too generally popular, and that 
they should be bought when they 
seem to be without a friend. 

Good timing of new purchases is 
always difficult. No one likes to see a 
stock go down just after it was bought. 
Except for traders and foreign in- 
vestors, however, timing is not quite 
so important since the capital gains 
tax is forcing us to think in terms of 
at least six months. What happens 
next week or next month should be of 
purely academic interest, although 
most of us find it hard to take this 


| aloof, though sensible, attitude. 


When you consider purchase of a 
stock which over the years has been 
subject to substantial price fluctua- 
tions, you must ask yourself first, how 
much can this stock go up before be- 
coming definitely overvalued, and 
then how much can it go down before 
it becomes an outright bargain. If the 
downside risk is appreciably greater 
than the appreciation potential, you 
should buy only if you are firmly con- 
vinced that the entire market is in 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





a_ strong 
trend. Similarly, 
you should defer 
buying, even though 
the downside po- 
tential seems small, 
when you anticipate 
a severe bear mar- 
ket which may carry stock prices well 
below the bargain level. 

Take, for example, the most popu- 
lar and only mildly volatile stock, 
General Motors. It is now down more 
than 25% from its high and presently 
threatening to break 40. Unless you 
believe that the $2 dividend rate is in 
danger (which I do not), the downside 
potential is likely to be less than 10%, 
because at 36 the dividend yield ex- 
ceeds 542%, and at that rate it should 
meet with a strong investment de- 
mand. The upside potential, especially 
if one takes a long-range view, ap- 
pears to be much greater than 10% 

Another example is Food Fair 
Stores, one of the largest and most 
rapidly growing supermarket chains. 
The stock has been acting horribly in 
recent months, and it is down from 
69% in 1955 to 39 at present, a 4342% 
break. A drop in the price-earnings 
ratio from well over 25 to 15 at pres- 
ent seems to have gone far enough to 
correct an over-optimistic evaluation 
of the company’s growth prospects. 
The fact that per share earnings will 
not rise to a new high in the current 
fiscal year, for a number of valid rea- 
sons which in no way reflect on Food 
Fair’s future, is no ground for avoid- 
ing a stock that is now available at a 
more attractive price than in several 
years. 

It was only two years ago that in- 
vestors began to realize that life in- 
surance companies had a_ fabulous 
record of growth and capital appre- 
ciation. With that newly. gained in- 
formation, but exceedingly little un- 
derstanding as to how to evaluate 
these unfamiliar securities, investors 
went hogwild and bought—and over- 
paid. Part of the price, it seems, was 
tuition to learn that even the best 
stocks can suffer nightmarish declines. 
Travelers came down like a rock from 
119% to 63, Connecticut General from 
302 to nearly 200, Lincoln National 
from 265 to 180 and so forth. This 
group turned up again some time ago, 
but now the interest is once again 
confined to informed investors, while 
the amateur in this field is still licking 
his wounds. 

Unbridled enthusiasm and excessive 
popularity also carried the price of 


upward 
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aluminum stocks to a level where they 
became exceedingly vulnerable to WOULD you SPEND 
even such a mildly adverse and in- | 
evitable development: namely that, 

at least for the time being, productive for 

capacity had finally caught up with | nves men iccess 
demand. In less than a year Alcoa 

came down 47 points or 35%, Kaiser . H 

Aluminum 29 points or over 40%, and In This Critical Year? 

S. Foil (holdin mpan eyn- | 
yh Motes ne aches on » Arethyn 9g . .. just $20 a year for the facts and guidance you need to help 
Despite a decline of this magnitude make the best possible decisions regarding your securities? 
these stocks are still selling more than | 
100% above their 1955 lows and they W ELL, that’s all it costs you for the most complete “kit” 
are not yet “cheap,” but the exposure , of investing —_ we've oe we rico had — 

i j eee P ors ’ ous 8 
to risk is so greatly reduced, and the | of Saaeetaee eee Ancona ballewe that it’s vow every penny 
unpopularity of the group is so pro- 


‘ of the $20 they pay—and more! 
nounced, that new purchases of alumi- 
ae a can once again be con- BECAUSE HERE'S WHAT YOUR $20 BUYS... 
siaereda. | 
m " " | ‘ ’” i . . 
I certainly do not wish to give the The Financial World ‘‘independent Appraisals 64-page guide to nearly 
, : : | 2,000 stocks sent each month to every subscriber. Detailed one-line digests of 
impression that I recommend buying prices, earnings, dividends. Our individual ratings for comparison—and 
only those stocks which are down and profits. (If available separately would cost up to $24.) 
without friends. In general I do pre- | The 42nd edition of our annua! “Stock Factograph’’ Manual —a 304-page 
fer stocks that “act well,” and I think indexed review of more than 1,800 stocks—a parade of pertinent facts that 
— LEN "he “ ” highlights their good points and bad—makes the Factograph indispensable as 
it is a wiser policy to “average” on the a Gaulediosmes aolle, 
way up than on the way down. Usually 
tock “act ell” b f it b Specialized, personal and confidential advice about your investments as 
a stoc aces ane eyore . ecomes often as four times a month. The best and most considered opinion we can 
a popular favorite. Once it has at- mail you on any particular stock—the most seasoned advice we can give you 
p 
tained that position and makes its on whether to buy, sell, or hold. (Available free to subscribers, can't be 
* purchased alone for any price.) 
appearance on everybody’s recom- 
mended list, most of the appreciation 4 . : 
potential may have been exhausted. All this—IN ADDITION TO 
An example is Curtiss-Wright (45) A full year’s subscription to the Financial World—52 fact-packed issues of a 
thich held ll duri the r t magazine published for just one purpose—to keep you current on exactly 
waie eC up we . uring ¢ recen what's happening and why, in the world of stocks, bonds and business, to 
market decline. Evidently, the stock catch trends as they start, to let you profit from the most attractive oppor 
has friends, but it is not yeta favorite. tunities to buy or sell. (Costs $26.00 at your newsstand.) 


that sounds like $20 worth of tax-deductible 
expense to you . . . $20 that will increase 


Selling at only about 8 times last IF 
year’s earnings and paying $3 for a ; 
6.7% return, the stock is fairly priced your income, improve your portfolio and assure 
: ‘ , . : i stme success ... jus is “ad” wi 
even though Curtiss-Wright is classi- investment succes just return thi ad” with 


: . your name and address, and your check or money 
fied as an armament business. But, order. (26-week trial offer includes Financial W orld, 


under its able and aggressive man- Factograph Manual and Independent Appraisals 
agement, its base is broadening and | ‘ all for $12.00.) 


earnings are expanding. The Stude- | FREE while they last with $20 or $12 order New 
baker-Packard deal gives Curtiss- “11-YEAR RECORD of 1,061 NYSE COMMON 
Wright a chance for substantial gain STOCKS” (1945-1955) shows each year's earnings, 
without exposing it to the hazards of dividends, price range and stock splits of 1,061 

: : NYSE common stocks. (Sold separately for $1.50) 
that deathly sick automobile company. 


Equally good market action was in | Wo LD 
evidence in stocks like Clark Equip- 
ment (63) and Worthington Corp. ars of Service to Inve 
(56) which came through the dreary | 86-FB Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
month of January unchanged while | 


the Dow-Jones average lost 20 points. 


Although these stocks are selling far 1 
above their lows and not far away NEW SAFER APPROACH 10 NOW earn 3% = 32% 
from their all-time highs, I believe 
that even now the potential capital COMMODITY 
gain is greater than the risk on the 
downside. 

All purchase suggestions are predi- FIT 
cated on this writer’s assumption that 


on Personal Savings, Corporate Funds, 
the present high level of employment, Even a small investment can earn big Trust Funds ot ti : | Fund 
business activity and general pros- money in commodities. Proper timing : pp carter 


3 . . 7 is the secret of success. Scientific | Ask for our Nation-W ide list 
perity will continue. It goes without stops safeguard your funds against f of 


: INSURED SAVINGS 
. . . due risk. 
saying that those who disagree with ng el Sl aoe a ASSOCIATIONS 


this assumption should postpone any capital and income. Send for recent No Charge for Our Service 
: — 2 P nai trading bulletins from 
new investment in industrial equities 


| INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOC. inc. 
until whatever they anticipate has be- COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 176 W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, til, 
come an accomplished fact. 90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 Telephone Financial 6-2116-7-8 
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Interested in 


MUTUAL FUNDS? 


We will be glad to send 
you a free prospectus- 
booklet describing Inves- 
tors Mutual, Inc. This 
balanced fund has more 
than 500 diversified 
holdings of investment 
quality bonds, and both 
preferred and common 
stocks selected with the 
objectives of reasonable 
return, preservation of 
capital, and long-term 
appreciation possibilities 
on an investment basis. 
For your prospectus- 
booklet, just write: 


ovestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


906 Investors Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 









































de Vegh 
Investing 
Company, 


Inc. 







Capital Stock 





The subscription price is 
the net asset value per 
share. There is no sales load 
or underwriting commission 
payable to anyone, 








Mail the coupon below for 
a copy of the Prospectus. 







de Vegh Investing Company, Inc. 
26 Broadway, New York 4 
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ELIMINATE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


COLLEGE 








| tual 


| funds. 


THE FUNDS 


THE SUMMING UP: 1956 

By this month virtually all the mu- 
funds had issued their 1956 
year-end figures. Now that the in- 
dividual annual reports are in, the 


mutual funds can settle back a little 
| and take stock of their standins in 
| this 


vibrant, competitive industry. 
Here at the crossroads between cash- 


| box and calendar, several questions 
| naturally pop up. Have the big funds 


grown bigger? And, if so, have they 
grown at the expense of the smaller 
funds? How well are the smaller 
funds making out? 


This is at least readily apparent: 


| the entire mutual fund industry grew 


15.4% in total assets last year, mov- 


| ing up from $7.8 billion in 1955 to more 


than $9 billion at year end. So at 
least says the National Association of 
Investment Companies, whose mem- 
bers include substantially all open- 
end funds. Moreover, for the first 


| time last year assets of the two larg- 


est funds passed the billion dollar 
mark. In the case of Massachusetts 
Investors Trust, assets rose 14.7% 
from $957.5 million to $1,098.6 million. 
For Investors Mutual, assets advanced 
12.9% to $1,005.2 million. 


The telling fact, however, is that 


| while the largest mutual funds scored 


a 13.6% rise in assets, the average for 
the industry at large was a 15.4% 
gain. Thus it is clear that the giant 
funds did not fatten at the expense of 
their smaller rivals. The fact is that, 
regardless of size, mutual funds were 
pumping out their resources. Indica- 
tive of this growth is a random cross- 
section view of five small mutual 
funds (see table), which shows that 
they chalked up no less than 26.3% 
growth in assets on average, or twice 
the rate of rise of their bigger broth- 
ers. 

The test group pretty well covers 
the spectrum of the smaller mutual 
One of them, The Investment 
Company of America, enjoyed a 
24.2% boost in assets to $95 million 
at the end of last year. At the other 
end of the spectrum is one of the 
newest of the funds, and one of the 
tiniest as funds go, the Energy Fund. 
Its growth was phenomenal, working 
out to no less than 114%. However 
it started out with a relatively tiny 
base, a mere $1.4 million, a figure 
which it increased to $3 million. The 
moral is that such minuscule funds, 
with less than 3/10 of 1% of mam- 
moth Massachusetts Investors Trust’s 
$1,098.6 million assets were able to 
thrive in relatively profitable co- 
existence with their overshadowing 


-TEN LARGE MUTUAL FUNDS— 


Total Net Assets 
(in millions) 
Name of Fund 1956 1955 


Massachusetts Invest. Trust $1,098.6 $957.5 
Investors Mutual 1,005.2 890.2 
Wellington Fund 578.8 496.6 
Fundamental Investors 372.2 320.1 
Affiliated Fund 361.6 349.7 
Incorporated Investors 266.5 235.3 
Investors Stock Fund 227.8 151.1 
Dividend Shares, Inc. 213.3 201.9 
Eaton and Howard 
Balanced Fund 174.5 165.3 
State St. Investment Co. 166.4* 163.5 
Totals: $4,464.9 $3,931.2 
up 13.6% 
Industry Totals: $9,046.4 $7,838.0 
up 15.4% 


*State Street Invest. Co. is not offering any 
shares for sale. 











rivals. 

Several further things stand out 
about that continuing ferment known 
as the mutual fund industry. For one 
thing, it’s a growing industry, in- 
creasing both in volume of business, 
as figures cited already show, and in 
the number of newer as well as big- 
ger funds. The membership roster of 
National Association of Investment 
Companies has doubled since 1940. 
from 68 then to 136 today. More- 
over, that it is a pioneering industry 
whose frontiers are still wide open, is 
evident from the fact that some 25 
funds, on a net basis, have joined 
NAIC in the past three years alone. 
The figure would have been larger 
still but for several funds which 
merged. 

Obviously, there’s still room at the 
bottom for mutual companies sprout- 
ing ideas which take flower in the 
form of working funds. Some of the 
newer companies that have joined 
NAIC in recent years include regional 
investment firms such as the Califor- 
nia Fund, the Florida Mutual Fund 
and Keystone Fund of Canada. Note- 
worthy here, too, is Internationai In- 
vestors, an American fund which 
offers foreigners the opportunity to in- 
vest in a diversity of American secur- 
ities. Science continues its attrac- 
tion for investors, with newcomer 


——FIVE SMALLER FUNDS-—— 


(selected at random) 


Total Net Assets 


(in millions) 

Name of Fund 1956 1955 
Investment Co. of America $95.0 $76.5 
Delaware Fund 47.4 37.8 
Aberdeen Fund 8.5 6.1 
Philadelphia Fund 5.1 4.1 
Energy Fund, Inc. 3.0 1.4 
Totals: $159.0 $125.9 

up 26.3% 
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Let Barron’s Help You 


PICK GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 


17 weeks’ trial only $5 


To help you build your capital and increase 
your investment income—get a trial subscrip- 
tion to Barron’s National Business and Fi- 
nancial Weekly. It will give you the facts you 
need to make yourself a better judge of the 
investment values in today’s markets. 

No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron’s. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 

In Barron’s you are shown what, where, and 
why the REAL VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded 
information each week on the condition 
and prospects (the changing fortunes) of indi- 
vidual corporations—and on industrial and 
market trends. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5 
—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight . . 
the investment implications of current political 
and economic events . . . the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp profit- 
able investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron’s can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Its sub- 
scription price is $15 a year, but you can try it 
for 17 weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and 
send it today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill vou. Address: Barron’s, 392 Newburv 
Street, Boston 15, Mass. _ F- 215 








Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-36. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
_ Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 








e “BIG PROFITS” | 
COMMODITIES 


ee Profits—Avoid Losses*'! 
"Special Buy-Sell Information"® __ 


Expert advice by men who are in constant 
touch with vast sources of confidential in- 
formation.  —s—s 


eee experts s give yo you “expert "specific 
advice with special Buy-sel prices stated. 
Scannale waa experts offer you weekly bulletins 
—as — = te market information 
plus on legrams as the situation 
> = =e 
A $300 investment can “grasp huge profits. 
Many people ore switching from stocks to 
commodities. ee hee a eee 
Get the advice of commodity experts who 
have accurate knowledge of the market 
conditions. = 

- $PECIAL TRIAL OFFER NOW 


Send $2.00 for epeven it bulletins and tatest com- 
modity market adv 


COMMODITY _ —<sS #8#8#€=~+ 
4319 RADFORD AVENUE 
STUDIO CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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groups ranging from the Atomic De- 
velopment Fund to the Axe Science 
& Electronics Corp. 

Moreover, the growth cycle seems 
to be bending in favor of the smaller 
funds, which may now advance at a 
faster rate. The bigger ones may 
continue growing but at a slower 
pace. The bigger, older, richer funds 
have built up large sales forces which 
sell more aggressively than the 
smaller funds. At a certain point their 
growth becomes arithmetic rather 
than geometric. 

Proof of this pudding is NAIC’s 
survey which showed that investors, 
who generally have about a $5,000 
kitty, put their money into funds for 
specific future needs rather than be- 
cause they didn’t want their cash to 
lie fallow. Now, some two to three 
decades later in the history of some 
of the older mutual funds, more of 
their investors are cashing in their 
shares for purposes which run from 
educating their children to retiring 
themselves. 


ADDITION & SUBTRACTION 


International Business Machines 
was bought by Fundamental Inves- 
tors, and sold by Affiliated Fund dur- 
ing their fourth quarters. Massachu- 
setts Investors Growth Stock Fund, 
which owns 9,000 shares of Interna- 
tional Business Machines (worth 
about $4.4 million), did not disturb 
its holding, which is its fourth largest 
common stock position. 

Affiliated Fund purchased Westing- 
house, while State Street Investment 
Corp. eliminated its holdings. North 
American Aviation was sold by both 
Fundamental Investors and Fidelity 
Fund, and St. Lawrence Corp. was 
sold by both Fidelity Fund and In- 
corporated Investors. 

Broad Street Investing Corp. estab- 
lished positions in the fourth quarter 
last year with purchases of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Company; 
Mississippi River Fuel Corporation; 
Pioneer Natural Gas Company; 
and Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Company. Significant increases com- 
prised Deere & Company; I-T-E Cir- 
cuit Breaker Company; Norfolk & 
Western Railway Company and Chas. 
Pfizer & Company. 

During the same period, holdings 
which were eliminated include Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; Cluett, Pea- 
body & Company, Inc.; International 
Harvester Company, Southern Pa- 
cific Company, and United Fruit 
Company. The investment in Ame- 
rada Petroleum Corporation was 
somewhat reduced. Broad Street’s 
common stock portfolio shows oil 
first (17.3%), public utilities second 
(14.3%). 








Want to learn more about 


Investing for Growth? 


Sharesof NATIONALGROWTH 
STOCKS SERIES represent an 
investment in a supervised com- 
mon stock mutual fund. Securi- 
ties in the fund are selected for 
possible long term growth of 
capital with special consideration 
given to corporations actively en- 
gaged in newer scientific develop- 
ments and technologies . . . To 
learn more about investing for 
growth, clip and send the at- 
tached coupon today for your 
FREE copy of our latest Infor- 
mation Folder and Prospectus. 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation 


Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 














Opportunities in WARRANTS: 











if you ore interested in making each $1 do the 
work of $100 or $1,000 in a rising market— 
then you should be interested 1. common 
stock WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely invested 
in warrants during a bull market may 
bring capital appreciation as much as 
1000% or more over the same dollar 
invested in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensational 
gains; $100 investments in some cases 
appreciating to as much as $50,000 in a 
few years? 

@ How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstanding in to- 
day’s market and how should they be 
bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these questions, you 

should not miss the most widely-praised and 

only full-length study of its kind—'**THE 

SPFCULATIVE MERITS "oF COMMON STOCK 

WARRANTS" by Sidney Fried. For your 

copy of this book detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 123 warrants 
you should know about, send $2.00 to 


R. H. M. Associates, Dept. 
F-77, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. or send for 
free descriptive folder. 

















How to Turn $100, 000, 
Estate into $200,000 


by J. K. Lasser & R. Wallace 


It’s amazing how many individuals work and 
slave a lifetime to build an estate and family 
security and then let it be cut drastically and 
their family endangered by needless taxes they 
thought applied only to ‘‘millionaires.”’ 

And yet there’s nothing to stop them from 
taking advantage of some of the extraordinary 
gift and estate plans developed by two of the 
country’s leading authorities in an outstanding 
new book, HOW TO SAVE ESTATE & GIFT 
TAXES. Among these are A grandfather's 
insurance trust that turns a $100,000 estate 
into $200,000; How to support an aged parent 
or other relative with securities; Protecting 
your wholly-owned business; What to do about 
qs owned real estate (such as your home) 
No estate or gift tax on a $300,000 estate 
More income to a widow by giving remainder 
of trust to charity and others 


At Least $10,000 Saved 


A user of this unique book writes: ‘This 
book has saved me at i. ast $10,000, very likely 
a lot more. Please accept my large compli- 
ments.’’ (West Newton, Mass.) 

Your estate may be bigger for tax purposes 
than you think yn’t give your hard-earned 
assets away. Even one of these model plans 
may save you thousands of dollars 

Send for a free examination copy of Lasser 
& Wallace's HOW TO SAVE ESTATE & GIFT 
TAXES. If you keep it, pay only $5.95, plus 
= »ping (or save by remitting $5.95, now—full 

fund guaranteed) Write American Research 
Council. Dept. F-21, Larchmont, New York 
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on your 


savings 
..- by mail 








s BART LYTTON, president 
FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS 


At First Western, thousands of save- 
by-mail accounts currently earn 5% a 
year and interest is paid quarterly on 
all accounts. Savings with us have 
always been safe, available and more 
profitable. Remember—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 


Open your save-by-mail account today — 
postage paid. Funds postmarked by the 
16th of any month earn from the 1st. 


Write or mail funds to: 


First WESTERN pavincs 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
118 — Fifth Street 








RETIRE In MEXICO 
ON SI50 A MONTH 


OR LESS in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, 
dry temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, 

ALL expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on 
Lake Chapala. 30 min. to city of % million, medical 


center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. 
Train, bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time 
servants, maids, cooks, $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 
35c¢ lb., coffee 40c, gas 15c gal. Gin, rum, brandy 
65c-85c fth., whiskey $1.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. 
No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene living 
among considerate people. For EXACTLY how 
Americans are living in world’s most perfect climate 
on $50—$90—$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for | 


COMPLETE current information, photos, prices, 


roads, hotels, hunting, or vacationing and 
retirement conditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. | 
Chk. <) to YER OF MEXICO, File 26C, 

Ajjiiic, Jal., vag 





People 60 to 80. 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


for a $1,000 life insurance policy to help 


ing your family. 


You can handle the entire transaction by | 


mail with OLD AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation of any kind. No one 
will call on you! 


Write today for free information. Sim- 
ply mail postcard or letter (giving age) to 
Old American Ins. Co., 1 W. 9th, Dept. 
L209N, Kansas City, Mo. 
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| the future, however, 
If you are under 80, you can still apply | 


LURIE 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


in the fall, and the company will have 
a full year’s operation of previously- 
opened suburban units. If the spring 
retailing season is good, the current 
$1.40 dividend rate may be increased. 

In a more defensive vein, for the 
industry obviously provides an es- 


stocks seem attractive, and particu- 


thing, the nation’s third largest food 
chain is closing its older, less-efficient 
stores and opening larger units in the 
most promising growth areas. Sec- 
ondly, the new stores enjoy about 
three times the profit margin of those 
| being closed. Thirdly, the program 
probably can be financed from within. 


appears to be in the $5—$5.50 per 
| share area as compared with about 
| $4.50 per share in 1956 and $3.88 per 
| share on a smaller amount of stock in 
1955. The current $2 rate probably 
will again be supplemented by a stock 
extra. 
| From time to time, this column has 
| observed that it takes a surprise to 
| make a new price trend, that there 
—- is any charm in the obvious. 
All of which brings to mind the cur- 
rently poor position of the television 
industry, the state of which seem- 
ingly is contradicted by the fact that 
the better-situated issues recorded 
| lows many weeks ago. The ex- 
planation lies in the fact that the in- 
dustry-wide production cutbacks, the 
heavy inventories, the price cutting, 
the fact that there is little or no chance 
of important improvement until the 
second half were “known” 
| market months ago. In other words, 
| the adverse publicity is not news to 
| the price level. 
In this connection, Radio Corpora- 


interest by the sophisticated security 
buyer who is willing to accept today’s 
realities and speculate on the pros- 
pect of an upturn later in the year. 
Little is heard today about the com- 
pany’s glamour interests; sometime in 
attention un- 


there is a good possibility that 1957 
earnings, after a slow first half, will 
approximate or slightly exceed last 
year’s estimated results of $2.60 per 
share. And Radio Corporation is not 


measured with a slide rule. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 










| will be airmailed to readers on the day 


of their writing. Rates on request. 


tion, around 33, merits a long-term | 


the type of stock whose price can be | 


by the | 


doubtedly again will be focused on | 


F | the romance of electronics. Moreover, 
take care of final expenses without burden- 


All in all, the 1957 earnings potential 


sential service, the grocery chain store 


larly Kroger Co., around 49. For one | 


SEABOARD 


ee COMPANY 





COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
88th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 
The Board of Directors of Sea- 

board Finance Com = declared 

a regular quarterly dividend of 25 

cents a share on Common Stock, 
ayable April 10, 1957 to stock- 

Bold ders of record March 21, 1957. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 

The directors also declared regu- 
lar quarterly dividends of $1.18% on 
the $4.75 Sinking Fund Preferred 
Stock and $1.25 on the $5.00 Sink- 
ing Fund Preferred Stock, both pay- 
able April 10, 1957 to stockholders 
of record March 21, 1957. 

A. E. WEIDMAN 

January 24, 1957 Treasurer 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
New York 20, N. Y. 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock payable March 15, 1957, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 1, 1957. 
A quarterly dividend of $.60 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable March 
15, 1957, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 1, 
1957. 
WILLIAM FEICK, Jr., 
reasurer 
February 6, 1957 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
55 cents per share on Jan- 
uary 31, 1957. This divi- 
dend is payable on March 
12, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of 
business on February 11, 
1957. 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting 
held on January 28, 1957, declared the 
regular semi-annual dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Preferred shares and the 
regular quarterly dividend (No. 55) of 
40¢ per share on the Common shares, 
both payable March I1, 1957 to share- 
holders of record February 21, 1957. 


CHAS. J. FERRY, 
Vice-President & Secretary 
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REABERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Since your splendid magazine has de- 
voted considerable space to the plight of 
teachers, and since the plight of senior 
officers in the Armed Forces is approxi- 
mately 2% times as bad, would it not be 
a mere matter of justice to invite the 
attention of Forses’ readers to this sit- 
uation, and especially at this period of 
uneasy peace? 

—W. H. SvuBLerre 
Capt., U.S. Navy 


Steel Spiel 


Sir: I noticed a large advertisement in 
the local newspaper by the American 
Iron & Steel Institute complaining that 
a company is allowed to recover only the 
original cost of equipment and not the 
replacement cost in computing federal 
income taxes. While the replacement 
cost may be three or four times as much 
because of inflation, the steel companies 
are largely to blame since they granted 
unmerited wage increases. When the 
other companies follow the lead of the 
steel companies and increase wages, in- 
flation is accelerated and steel companies 
must pay higher prices for the things 
they buy. To me this is a case where 
the steel companies did not consider 
both sides of the coin. On one side we 
have higher wages and on the other side 
we have higher prices. Since this is the 
case, the steel companies should con- 
sider both the immediate and long-term 
effects of higher wages that do not ac- 
company higher productivity. 

—C. PoLiarp 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Counter Claim 


Sr: I know it is part of your policy 
to give your readers an accurate picture 
of any situation you discuss. Therefore, 
I am offering the following comments in 
amplification of the philosophy and ob- 
jectives of the Over-the-Counter Secu- 
rities Fund (Forses, Jan. 15). 

We do not think it particularly strange 
that one fund should restrict itself to the 
multi-billion dollar over-the-counter 
security market. It has been our opin- 
ion, shared by many investment dealers, 
that too many institutional investors 
have a bias against over-the-counter se- 
curities. 

As for the promotional and word-of- 
mouth value of our policy of limiting 
our investments to unlisted stocks, the 
opposite case is the truth of the matter. 
Unlike most of the mutual funds, our 
name is a complete description of our 
portfolio. Many investment dealers have 
criticized the name as lacking “ro- 
mance” or “glamor.” Therefore, this lim- 
itation can hardly be considered as a 
promotional value. 

Our Prospectus was not being defen- 
sive when it stated that “the managers 


(CoNnTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per share 
on its Common stock, payable March 11, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business February 15, 1957. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 
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Yui-Continental 
Corporation 


A Diversified Closed-End Investment Company 


ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1956 
Available On Request 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
218th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on 
the Capital Stock of the Company 
has been declared this day, pay- 
able on March 9, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on February 1, 1957. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 
S. T. CrossLtanp 

Vice President & Treasurer 

January 25, 1957 





NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clored a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable on March 
2, 1957, to stockholders of rec- 
ord on February 11, 1957. The 
transfer books will not close. 


PAUL C. JAMESON 
January 24, 1957. Treasurer 

















BROWN 
COMPANY 


BERLIN, NM. MH. 


DIVERSIFIED FOREST PRODUCTS 
Nibroc Towels—Bermico Pipe 
Engineered Pulps and Papers 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of this Company 
has been declared payable 
March 1, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business February 11, 
1957. 
8s. W. SKOWBO 


Senior Vice President 
and Treasurer 

















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Ditdead Q letice 


Dividends of 50 cents a share on 
the COMMON STOCK, and 25 
cents a share on the $1 DIVI- 
DEND PREFERENCE COM. 
MON STOCK have been declared 
payable March 31, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 1, 1957. Checks 
will be mailed. 








Treasurer 























CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Dividend lice 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today de- 
clared the following dividends: 


Common Stock—A quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share, payable 
March 9, 1957, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 21, 1957. 


Preferred Stock—The regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share payable March 15, 1957, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business February 21, 1957. 

J. F. BECHTEL 


February 1, 1957 Secretary 
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CASH DIVIDEND No. 38 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30c per share on 
the capital stock of the 
company, payable March 
4 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of busi- 
ness February 8. 


DELTA AIR LINES, INC. 














YALE & TOWNE 
Declares 276th Dividend 
37'2¢ a Share 


On Jan. 24, 1957, 
dividend No. 276 
of thirty-seven) 
and one-half cents 
per share was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 
of past earnings, 
payable on 
April 1, 1957, to; 
stockholders of record 
oat the close of business 
Mar. 14, 1957. 






F. DUNNI 
Executive Vice-President and Secretary) 


THE YALE & TOWNE src. co. 
Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 














oe. Offices: Atlanta, “J 














READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


of the Fund do not believe that an over- 
the-counter security has any degree of 
attraction or merit simply because it is 
an over-the-counter per se.” We were 
simply giving an explanation of a funda- 

mental investment fact. 
—RA.LPH PALLEN COLEMAN JR. 
President 
Over-the-Counter 
Securities Fund, Inc. 

Oreland, Pa. 


GOODMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 





in the last year, and I think in time 
it will sell considerably higher. In- 
vestors having patience should do 
well with it. Present price, 45. 

Eaton Mfg. is a leading supplier of 
engine parts, truck axles, springs and 
other items, and has made an excel- 
lent record in the automotive acces- 
sory group. The company has been 
developing new products, including 
magnetic clutches and air condition- 
ers. There are no capital obligations 


or funded debt, the amount of stock 
shares. 


outstanding being 1,838,000 
For the year ending December 31, 
1955 earnings were $7.42 a share; a 
dividend of $3 was paid. Sales 
amounted to $218,000,000. The stock 
has acted very well in recent months. 
Results for 1957 will reflect the rate 
of motor vehicle production, which is 
expected to be greater than last year’s. 


It would not be surprising if the stock | 


were split in the next year. 
price, 62. 

American Telephone has been quite 
strong recently. It is possible that the 
frequently urged split in the com- 
pany’s stock might be soon at hand. 


Recent 





PHOTO CREDITS 
Pace 37: Wide World 




















CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
NO. 226 


The Board of Directors declared a 
regular quarterly cash dividend of 
50 cents a share on Common Stock 
outstanding, payable March 29, 1957 
to stockholders of record March 
11, 1957. 


E. J. DWYER, Secretary 
and Vice-President 


February 7, 1957 
THE 
yp ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 
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hemical 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & Dye 
CORPORATION 


Quarterly dividend No. 
144 of $.75 per share has 
been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable March 8, 
1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness February 15, 1957. 
RICHARD F. HANSEN, 
Secretary 
January 29, 1957 


Continuous Cash Dividends 
Have Been Paid Since 
Organization in 1920 




















Board of Directors has declared 
for quarter ending March 31, 
1957 DIVIDEND of ONE and 
ONE-HALF (14%%) PER CENT or 
$1.50 per share on PREFERRED 
STOCK, payable April 19, 1957 
to shareholders of record April 
5, 1957. 
Also declared a DIVIDEND of 
70¢ per share on COMMON 
STOCK, payable March 1, 1957 
to shareholders of record Feb- 
ruary 11, 1957. 

G. F. Cronmiller, Jr. 

Vice President and Secretary 
Pittsburgh, January 31, 1957 

















TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
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At the regular monthly meeting held January 
23, 1957, the Board of Directors declared a regu- 
lar quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents a share, 
payable March 5, 1957, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at close of business February 11, 1957 


By R. Seibel, Secretary 














INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 154 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 
the preferred stock payable March 1, 
1957, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 5, 1957. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


a major cause of coronary heart dis- 
ease, according to eight of the na- 
tion’s top heart specialists. What 
really does the damage, contends one 
specialist, is the ordinary food fats 
in the American diet. 


Uranium ore Output more than 


doubled in the U.S. during the second | 


half of last year. The Atomic Energy 
Commission revealed that production 
totalled 1.7 million tons during the pe- 
riod, vs. 840,000 tons in the last half 
of 1955. 


Aircraft analysts always study the 
portfolio changes of National Avi- 
ation, the investment company hold- 
ing only aircraft and airline stocks. 
National’s latest report (for 1956): 
bought Chance Vought, Glenn Mar- 
tin, Rohr Aircraft, McDonnell Air- 


craft, Pan American and Northeast | 


Airlines; sold American Airlines, 


Braniff, Capital, United and Eastern. | 


Tennessee Valley Authority’s biggest 
customer for electricity last year 


was the Government’s own defense 
agencies. They bought 31 billion 
kilowatt-hours, or 56% of the Au- 
thority’s total output, mostly for the 
nearby atomic energy plants. 


Soviet productivity increased by 
11% last year, says Russia’s Central 
Statistical Agency. But Red produc- 
tion fell in such key fields as cement 
and glass, metal-rolling equipment, 
electric motors and petroleum equip- 
ment. 


American Machine & Foundry, pos- 


sibly starting a trend, will hold its an- | 
nual meeting this year simultaneously | 
in New York and Chicago. The two | 


groups will be connected by a closed 


circuit television, with theatre-size | 


screens and two-way sound connec- 
tions. 


Going abroad? There’s not much 
time left to make reservations, say 
travel agents. Accommodations are 
filling up fast, they warn, with in- 
creases of 10% forecast for travel to 
Europe this summer, 15% io 25% on 
runs to the Orient, Latin America and 
South Africa. 
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RICHFIELD 
dividend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held January 26, 1957, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the first quarter of 
the calendar year 1957, payable March 15, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business February 15, 1957. 


Norman F. Simmonds, Secretary 


RICHFIELD 


Otl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 























Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


January 30, 1957 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
March 1, 1957, to stockholders of record at close 
of business, February 8, 1957: 
Amount 

Security per Share 
Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series . . . $1.37% 
Preferred Stock, 5.85% Series 
Preferred Stock, 5.00% Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series 
Common Stock 


TEXAS EASTERN 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 






































AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 


TWO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, WN. Y. 


COMMON STOCK IMPORTANT 


CIVIseNe This dividend will not be dis- 
The Board of Directors of the | tributed to holders of the old 
Company, at a meeting held | Preferred and Common Stocks 
this day, declared a quarterly | of the Company until such 
dividend of 20 cents per | shares have been exchanged 
share on the Common Stock | for the new securities to which 
for payment March 11, 1957 | those holders are entitled un- 
to the shareholders of rec- | der the Plan of Reorganization 
ord at the close of business | of the Company, which became 
February 11, 1957. effective February 29, 1952. 





Holders of the old stock are urged to communicate with the Company. 


H. W. Bacooyren, 
Executive Vice President and Secretary 
January 25, 1957. 











ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


FACTS 

1. The material things we want just 
can’t come free to us out of thin air. 
They have to be produced by some- 
body—at a cost. 

2. Government doesn’t produce 
anything. So, when government 
“gives” something away to its people 
or to others, it must first take that 
something away from its people. 

3. Our jobs come from customers. 
The only real job security is customer 
security. That’s because in our sys- 
tem, where the customer is free to 
choose one or another or none out of 
the many products offered, sales and 
jobs depend on getting and keeping 
the customer. 

4. This customer security or job se- 
curity for the worker, is attained only 
when management succeeds in guid- 
ing workers and investors toward ac- 
complishing the things which the 
customers want done, while avoiding 
the things customers don’t want done. 


—L. R. Boutware, 
vice-president, General Electric Co. 


He gives not best who gives most; 


but he gives most who gives best. If I 
cannot give bountifully, yet I will give 
freely, and what I want in my hand, I 
will supply by my heart. —Warwick. 


Gluttony is the source of all our in- 
firmities and the fountain of all our 
diseases. As a lamp is choken by a su- 
perabundance of oil, and a fire ex- 
tinguished by excess of fuel, so is the 
natural health of the body destroyed 
by intemperate diet. —Burron. 


The real test in golf and in life is 
not in keeping out of the rough, but 
in getting out after we are in. 


—Joun H. Moore, D.D. 


Individuality is either the mark of 
genius or the reverse. Mediocrity finds 
safety in standardization. 


—FReEpDERICK E. CRANE. 


What a different world this would 
be if people would listen to those 
who know more and not merely try 
to get something from those who have 
more. 

—Wws. J. H. Boetcker. 


Preventives of evil are far better 
than remedies; cheaper and easier of 
application, and surer in result. 


—TryYon EpWARDs. 
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The civilization of a country con- 
sists in the quality of life that is lived 
there, and this quality shows plainest 
in the things that people choose to talk 
about when they talk together, and in 
the way they choose to talk about 
them. —ALBERT J. Nock. 


B. C. FORBES: 

The head of one of our automo- 
bile companies asked me, “Do 
you know which is the most im- 
portant part of an automobile?” 
Not being a mechanic, I couldn’t 
venture a guess. Scots-like, I 
countered by asking him if he 
knew which is the most impor- 
tant stroke in golf. He didn’t. 
Triumphantly, I replied: “The 
next stroke.” His answer to his 
question was quite as indis- 
putable: “The most important 
part of a car is the faulty part, 
and I never miss an opportunity 
to drive that truth home to the 
men who make our product.” 
Isn’t it profoundly true that we 
take so much for granted that 
almost the only thing which 
registers is the thing which goes 
wrong? You and I—no doubt, 
happily—give scarce a thought 
to the functioning of our bodies 
so long as that functioning con- 
tinues to cause us no trouble. 
But let a tooth or toe or ear 
ache, and how tremendously 
important that part of our anat- 
omy becomes! Isn’t one of the 
very important keys to busi- 
ness success ceaseless guarding 
against the creeping in of faults, 
faults in management, faults in 
the product, faults in dealing 
with customers? 








Political controls in the sense that 
we think of bureaus or departments 
of government can never operate to 
produce collaboration between groups 
in the inner wheels of our industrial 
organization. It must come from inner 
compulsions and desires. 

—Wiu.iam O. Douc tas. 


Though most people shy away from 
talk of liberty, fearing, amid the con- 
fused uses of the term, that whatever 
they hear will be somebody’s propa- 
ganda, they all know at what point 
liberty begins. It is the point at which 
they resent being shoved about. 

—STANLEY PARGELLIs. 


Without risk, faith is an impossi- 
bility. —Soren KIrKEGAARD. 


All the world over it is true that a 
double-minded man is unstable in all 
his ways, like a wave on the stream- 
let, tossed hither and thither with 
every eddy of its tide. A determinate 
purpose in life and a steady adhesion 
to it through all disadvantages, are 
indispensable conditions of success. 

—W. M. PunsuHon. 


It is the man who does not want 
to express an opinion whose opinion 
I want. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By competition the total amount of 
supply is increased, and by increase 
of the supply a competition in the sale 
ensues, and this enables the consumer 
to buy at lower rates. Of all human 
powers operating on the affairs of 
mankind, none is greater than that of 
competition. —Henry Cray. 


No man is so foolish but he may 
sometimes give another good counsel, 
and no man so wise that he may not 
easily err if he takes no other counsel 
than his own. He that is taught only 
by himself has a fool for a master. 

—BEN JOHNSON. 


We should keep so close to facts that 
we never have to remember the sec- 
ond time what we said the first time. 

—F. Marion Smit, D.D. 


The accumulation of property is no 
guarantee of the development of char- 
acter, but the development of char- 
acter, or of any other good whatever, 
is impossible without property. 

—W. G. SuMNER. 


We will have poor sailing if we de- 
pend on windfalls. —N. A. REITeEN. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 





A Text... 


Sent in by Leo A. Guthart, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


But this I say, He which soweth sparingly 
shall reap also sparingly; and he which sow- 
eth bountifully shall reap also bountifully. 


—II CorrntTuians 9:6 
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Announcing the exciting new 


IP hyp DE SOTO Adventurer 


When you drive the new 345 hp De Soto Adventurer, people sit 
up and take notice! You own the very last word in luxury, beauty, 
and appointments. You have absolute mastery of the road. You 
enjoy effortless driving and the world’s smoothest ride—De Soto’s 
road-leveling Torsion-Aire. Command the ultimate in auto- 
mobiles. See your neighborhood De Soto-Plymouth dealer today! 


aul gf aman nee 
wr 


most exciting ‘car in the world today! 


Interior of gold and white vinchide with tan 
tweed fabric and lustrous jewel-case instrument 
panel. De Soto Division, Chrysler Corporation. 
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@ SHERATON tte proudest name in HC 


EASTERN DIV. WASHINGTON PROVIDENCE SYRACUSE CINCINNATI DALLAS PACIFIC DIV. CANADIAN DIV. 
Sheraton-Cariton Sheraton-Biltmore Sheraton-Syracuse Inn Sheraton-Gibson Sheraton Hotel MONTREAL 
NEW YORK Sheraton-Park SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Sheraton-DeWitt Motel Opens 1959 SAN FRANCISCO 


Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
Park Sheraton PITTSBURGH Sheraton- Kimball th ~ AKRON Sheraton-Palace The Laurentien 
Sheraton-Astor Penn-Sheraton ALBANY MIDWESTERN DIV. Sheraton-Mayflower TORONTO 


Sheraton-McAipin {formetly Wm. Penn) Sheraton-Ten Eyck CHICAGO OMAHA INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES King Edward Sheraton 
Sheraton-Russell Sheraton-Belvedere ROCHESTER Sheraton-Blackstone Sheraton-Fontenelle — Sheraton-Lincoin Sheraton-Town House NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
PHILADELPHIA Sheraton Hotel Sheraton Hotel LOUISVILLE FRENCH LICK, Ind Sheraton-Brock 
BOSTON Sheraton Hotel BUFFALO DETROIT Sheraton-Seelbach French Lick-Sheraton PASADENA HAMILTON, Ont 
Sheraton Plaza Opens 1957 Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac , A Huntington-Sheraton Royal Connaught 
and other Midwest cities 





